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II TIE BEST PEMI TO HEI UTTIE BROTIIER. 



TiTDiA Ellib was a kind-hearted girl, and a great 
^Tonrite of mine. Une eveiuDg I took Eujiper 
with India's &ther and mother. Before eupper. 
I^dia, her parenb, and myself vrere sitting iu 
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LTDIA GIVINa THE BEST PEACH* 



the room together, and her little brother Oliver 
was out in the yard, drawing his cart about. The 
mother went out and brought in some peaches ; 
a few of which were large, red-<!heeked rare-ripes 
— ^the rest small, ordinary peaches. The &ther 
handed me one of the rare-ripcs, gave one to the 
mother, and then one of the best to his little 
daughter, who was eight years old. He then took 
one of the smaller ones, and gave it to Lydia, and 
told her to go and give it to her brother. lie 
was four years old. Lydia went out, and was 
gone about ten minutes, and then came in. 

" Did you give your brother the peach I sent 
him ?" asked her father. 

Lydia blushed, turned away, and did not an- 
swer. 

" Did you give your brother the peach I sent 
him Y^ asked her &ther again, a little sharply. 
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'* No, father," said she, ** I did not give him 
that:' 

^ What did you do with it 1" he asked. 

" I ate it," said Lydia. 

" What ! Did you not give your brother any Y* 
asked the father. 

" Yes, I did, father," said she, " I gave him 
mine." 

"Why did you not give him the one I told 
you to give ?" asked the Mher, rather sternly. 

" Because, father," said Lydia, " I thought he 
would like mine better." 

" But you ought not to disobey your &ther," 
said he. 

"I did not mean to be disobedient, father," 
said she, and her bosom began to heave, and her 
chin to quiver. 

" But you were, my daughter," said he. 



^ 
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" I thought you would not be displeased with 
me, fiaither/' said Lydia, " if I did give brother the 
biggest peach ;** and the tears began to roll down 
her cheeks. 

*^ But I wanted you to have the biggest," said 
the fiaither; *'you are older and larger than he 



is." 



" I want you to give the best things to brother," 
said the noble girl. 

" Why 1" asked the father, scarcely able to con- 
tain himself. 

'^ Because, answered the dear, generous sister, 
" I love him so— I always feel best when ho gets 
the best things." 

"You are right, my precious daughter," said 
the fiither, as he fondly and proudly folded her 
in his arms. " You are right, and you may be 
certain your happy £iUier can never be displeased 
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with you for wishing to give up the best of every- 
thing to your affectionate httle brother. He is a 
dear and noble little boy, and I am glad you love 
him so. Do you think he loves you as well as 
you do liim ?" 

Tes, £Either,'* said the girl, " I think he does ; 
for when I offered him the largest peach, he 
would not take it, and wanted me to keep it ; and 
it was a good while before I could get him to. 
take it." 



H. Waioht. 
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IBEtll^ FBAII, AID Tl[ TfQ BOOKS 

Thmb children lived at Ripley Green, Adeline 
was eight, Frank mx years old. Their nwther 
bought two books for New Tear's presents. On* 
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of them was full of pictures and interesting fiibles. 
New Year's day morning, the children arose 
early, washed and dressed, and came to their 
mother for their books, which she gave them. 
They examined them both, and concluded the 
one with the pictures and fables was much the 
better of the two. 

" Well," said the mother, " who shall have the 
better one ?" 

Adeline stood by her mother, with her arm 
around Frank ; and she instantly spake and said :— 

" Mother, I wish Fi-ank to liave that." 

" Why, my daughter I" 

^* Because, mother, I always feel better when 
he gets the best things, and Frank always lets 
roe have his things when I want them." 

" Well, Frank, what do you say ? Do you want 
the belter book ?'* 

1^ 
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ADELINE, PRANK^ 



•* No, mother, I wish you would give it to sis- 
ter; for she is always kind, and shows me her 
things, and lets me do as I please with them." 

What could their mother do ? Adeline insisted 
that Frank should have the better book, and 
Frank that Adeline should have it. Here was a 
singular dispute. I fear there are not many like 
it. Each contending for the right and privilege 
of giving up the best things to the other ! Such 
contests among children always endear them to 
their parents, and to one another. The mother 
of Adeline and Frank was quite overcome to see 
the sweet and affectionate contest, and she pressed 
them both closer to her heart than ever. But 
finally she gave the better one to Adeline, and 
wrote her name in it. Frank evidently felt more 
pleased than Adeline. He was delighted to give 
the best of everything to his kind-hearted sister. 



This Is a certain way to prevent all strife among 

children. If either contends for the right to give 

np there can he no fight. But had Adeline said, 

« I will have that hook," and Frank said, " No, 

you shall not — I will," and had felt angry, and 

contended, each of them, to keep it, rather than 

^ve it up, how miserahle they had heen ! how 

wretched that mother had felt ! She would have 

heen sorry that she had hought the hooks. How, 

then, must our heavenly Father feel to see his 

children fight, each contending for the right to 

take and keep 1 If earthly parents are pleased to 

see their children each contending for the right 

to give up the hest of eveiything to the others, 

how much more pleasing to our heavenly Father 

to see each of all his children thus contending ! 

H. WariHT. 




THE peoieh's jewel, 



Aboitt sis hundred years ago, in Spain or Fmiiee, 
an old man might be seen going about from bouse 
to house among the rich families wlio UvevI in 
the country, with valuable articles for >!a!e. He 
would carry a, box of silks and jewels, which the 
wealthy ladies were glad to examine and buy 
from him, if he could suit them. He is supposed 
by a poet to offer his goods in this manner : — 



And with radiant liijht they vie : 
I havo hrooght tbom with mn a weary vinf , 
Will my e«n'l6 l«fly buy ?" 



The lady looks at his merchandise, and b so 
much pleased with some of the brilliant and va- 
luable ornaments of pearl which he has for sale, 
that she purchases them, and having paid their 
price, supposes the old pedlar will go offv^ty well 
satisfied. But, according to the poem, he seems 
more anxious to call her attention to some article 
he had not yet exhibited, than he had been to 
dispose of the pearls. 

•* 1 lady fair, I have yet a gem, 

Which a purer lustre flings 
Than the diamond flash of the jewelled crown 

On the lof^ head of kings : 

A wonderfol pearl of exceeding price, 

Whose virtue shall not decay * 
Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, 

And a blessing on thy way." 

What could this be ? The lady's curiosity bo- 
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THE PFT>TiER 8 LEWBL. 



comes very eager to see so splendid a pearl, and 
one that had such powers as the pedlar described. 
She at once agrees to buy this precious jewel at 
any price, if it should be really as valuable as he 
had said. But how was she astonished when the 
old man solemnly drew from his bosom a small 
book, m very plain binding, and put it into her 
h^nds, with as much care as if it were a diamond 
worth thousands of pieces of gold, saying : — 

** Here, lady fair, is the pearl of prire — 

May it prove as much to thee t 
Nay — ^keep thy gold, I ask it not — 

For the word of God is free l" 

So it turns out that the aged pedlar is one of 
those Christians called the Waldenses, who, when 
persecuted for their love of the Bible, and obe- 
dience to its conmiands, had no means of doing 
good to such as were living in ignorance of the 
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Word of God, excepting by going about as travel- 
ling merchants, and giving a copy of the Scrip- 
tures, when they could do so with safety. The 
poem I have been quoting is a just description of 
many good old men who became missionaries in 
this way ; and the Bibles they distributed were 
often the means of enlightening the minds oi 
those who, though they were rich and learned, 
were not permitted to have the Scriptures. So 
it was often true, as the poem concludes, that 

" The hoary traveller went bis way, 

But the gift he left behind 
Hath had its pore and perfect work 

On that high-bom maiden's mind ; 
And she hath turned from her pride of sin 

To the lowliness of truth, 
And given her human heart to Qod 

In its beauteous hour of youth." 

And the same volume, though now offered to 



^\ 





every one who can read, is as truly precious now 
as It was when it could only be obtained secretly, 
and read at the risk of life. But do you prize it 
as more valuable than pearls or gold 1 Do its 
truths delight you more than the possession of 
jewels would ? Let me tell you that the Bible, 
though it may be a small and common book, is a 
key to treasures that are not only too precious to 
be valued, but which are everlasting. It is not 
the mere book — the paper and the cover — ^that is 
BO valuable, for it may be had for a few pence, or 
for nothing. But he who is well acquainted with 
the contents of the Bible ; who makes it the rule 
of life ; who goes to it for reproof instruction, 
and comfort ; who follows it as it .leads to Christ, 
believes in him as it requires, and lives accord- 
ingly, such a person, however humble in life, or 
however young, has found in the Bible a treasure 
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above all price, for it brings him peace and joy 
eternal, and he will be ready to exclaim with the 
Psalmist — *^ The law of thy mouth is better unto 
uie than thousands of gold and silver.** 
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Mart had a little lamb, 

Ita fleece was white as anow ; 

And ereiywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 
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He followed her to school one day — 
That was against the rule ; 

It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamh at school. 

So the teacher turned him out ; 

But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about 

Till Mary did appear ; 

And then he ran to her, and laid 

His head upon her arm. 
As if he'd say — Fm not afraid, 

You'll keep me from all harm. 

What makes the lamb love Mary so 1 

The eager children cry— 
" Mary loves the lamb, you know," 

The teacher did reply : 



\ 
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THE KING AND THE PAGE. 



^ And you each gentle animal 

In confidence may bind, 
And make them follow at your call, 

If you are always kind." 
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THE KINS AND THE PAfiE. 



There once lived in Prussia a king, who, on ac- 
count of his eminent virtues and talents, was 
called Frederick the Great* He one day rang 
his bell several times for a servant, but no one 
came. He opened the door, and found his page 
asleep in an arm-chair. Advancing to awake 
him, he perceived the comer of a note peeping 
out of his pocket. Curious to know what it was, 
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ha took it, and read it. Now, I do not think it 
very polite even in a Icing to open anoltier person's 
letter ; but you may lie inclined fo jwirdon liim, 
vben you know what a good use be made of Uie 
contents of the boj's note. 

Tlie king found that tlie letter was from the 
mother of the yonth, thanking him for sending 
her part of hia wages to relieve her poverty. She 
concluded by telling him that Qod would bless 
him for his good conduct. The king, after liaving 
read it, went softly into bis room, took a purse of 
money, and slipped it, with the letter, into the 
pocket of the page. He returned, and rang liis 
boll BO loud, that L'le page awoke, and went in. 
" Thou hast slept well !" eaJd the king. The page 
wiehed to excuse himself, and in his confusion put 
Ilia hand by chance into his pocket, and felt the 
pune.with utonishroeaL He drew it out, turned 
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pale, and looking at the king, burst into tears, 
without being able to utter a word. " What is 
the matter ?" said the b'ng ; " what hast thou 1" 
" Ah ! Sire," replied the youth, &lling on his 
knees — " they wish to ruin me ; I do not know 
how this money came into my pocket." "My 
fi-iend," said Frederick, "God often sends us 
blessings while we are asleep. Send that to tliy 
mother; salute her from me, and say that I will 
take care of her and thee." 
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" Comb and nee my little sister's gmvc," said a 
may child to me, as he took hold of my band 
ulien I wns 6rst opening the gntc that leads ink) 
the chutch-j-ord. " And why am 1 to go and see 
yuar ualer'a gmve, my love V uXA I. " Be- 
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cause," replied the boy, who was aboiit four years 
old. '* I want you to see whore they liave laid my 
Mary." 

Oh, how touching was the request, and how 
touchmg the manner in which it was urged — 
" Gome and see where they have laid my Mary," 
for it proved that his grief was heartfelt and 
earnest 

I raised the infant in my arms, for I could not 

help loving him ; and then, putting him on the 

ground again, we proceeded together to see where 

Mary was laid. We walked down one broad 

gravel walk, and then another ; and then making 

our way among many rising hillocks, where the 

tall grass entangled our feet, and where the dark 

leaves of the numerous trees waved ov^r oiur 

heads with mournful sounds ! there, all undls- 

tttrbed, solitary, and alone, was " lilaiy's gifive." 

G 
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My dear little companion immediately sat down 
on a fresh covered sod, and said, with tears of 
affection rolling down his chubby cheeks, *' This 
is where they have laid my Mary." 

" And who was Maiy, my child," said I, " a 
sister of } ours 1" 
" Yes, she was my sister." 
" But why have they laid her here t" 
^ Oh, Maiy's £Eice was veiy pale, and her lips 
turned blue, and her hands were stiff ; and they 
said she was dead ; and they have laid her in 
this cold ground, and I shall never see her any 



»» 



more. 

The little creature then seemed quite broken- 
hearted, and he sat, sad, very sad, upon the 
ground ; and he wept most bitterly. 

**But," said I, as I held out my hand to tak» 
him from this seene of his sorrow, '*you must 
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not ciy so much. How old was your sister, do 
you know 1" 

*' No, I don't know, Ma*am ; but she was taller 
than I am ; and she used to play with me, and 
teach me to pray to the great God. But I have 
no play-fellow now, like her, 

I saw it was in vain to inculcate Christian re- 
signation upon so young a child, therefore I 
told her that Qod who lives above the sky has 
said, ''the dust shall return to the dust as it 
was, and the spirit to himself who gave it." 
This I represented in as simple a manner as I 
could, and, after a great deal of talk, we separated. 
But never shall I forget his words, " Come and 
see where they have laid my Mary.'* 



Elizabeth. 
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Oi- 
welltohcr 

daughter who had let her work &U from tier 
hand in deep meditation. 

I urn wondenng niamma, how it is that 1 
ha\ebeen so much haipor to-day than I was 
yeaterdaj I know I am alwavs happy when I 
am good and yesterday I laid my lessons very 
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well, and I tliink I did every thing else you de- 
sired me ; but I w&s not so very happy last night 
as I am to-night." 

" Indeed^ Harriet ! And cannot you discover 
the reason of this difference f 

" Ko, mamma." 

** Suppose, then, I tiy to assist you. Tell me 

how you amused yourself yesterday.*^ 

" When I had finished my lessons, you know, 
you sent me into the garden, and I stayed there 
along time, weeding my strawberry- bed. I soon 
felt vety tired, but I did not much mind tliat, 
for I was thinking all the time how nice it would 
be to eat the strawberries when they were ripe. 
When I came in, Marion gave me a large book 
full of pictures to look at, that I might not dis- 
turb her while she was writing to brother Ed- 
mund ; and in the evening, I played with my 
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doll and with little Emily, but she was not well, 
and was lather cross, so I was soon tired, and 
went to bed.*' 

^ And what have you done to-day since school- 
Ume 1" 

** Oh ! to-day I have been so busy ! Perhaps 
Marion can tell you what I did before dinner, foi 
here she comes, and I think from her looks she 
must have found it out." 

At this moment, a tall, blooming girl of fifteen 
entered the room, and affectionately kissing her 
sister, exclaimed-^ 

^ Tes, dear Harriet, I have found out how yery 
kind you have been. You know, mamma, I 
could not go to look at my garden yesterday ; 
in the morning I was so busy unpacking, and 
my letter to Edmund occupied all the afternoon. 
This morning, while I was so busy with you, I often 
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thought of my flower-bed, and knew it must be 
quite covered with weeds, as I had been at school 
so long, and not able to take care of it. To-night 
I ran to it, determined to have one look, and 
found it so beautifully neat — ^not a single weed to 
be seen ! I asked John if he had done it for 
me t * No, he had been too busy, but he thought 
he had seen Miss Harriet there in the morning.' 
So, thank you, dear Harriet, I shaU not soon for- 
get your kindness." 

'^I am very glad you are so much pleased, 
Marion ; but you cannot think how happy I was 
when Iwasdoingit — ^much happier than when Iwas 
weeding my own strawberries yesterday. But you 
desired me to tell you, mamma, what I have been 
doing besides. When I went into the nursery 
to wash my hands, I found poor Emily crying 
terribly ; her beautiful doll was lying by her 'on 



the floor, broken to pieces. You know, mamma, 
I am gotting too old to play with dolls, so I gave 
her mine, and have been busy all the aftemoiin 
drcesing it for her. I wish you had Been har 
when shelcLsaEid me, and promised tlmt Ac would 
not let tAts &I1; — she seemed to thinE it much 
pTctlJer than lier old one. Since ten, you kuow 
I have been hemming this travat for impa. Oh, 
ieai I I have been talking so iaat, that I liad al- 
most forgotten my work, and I Blinll hardly gat 
it finished to-night," So aayin;!, her little finsera 
set to work even faateT than before. 

" I think I can tell you now, Ilarriet, why you 
feel so much happier to-night than you did l:ifit 

" Oh r why, mamma ?" 

" Jost think for a moment, my dear little girl, 
ftir whom ivas your leisure time spent yesterday 1" 
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*'I only amused myself." 

''And have you done anything for yourself 
to-day ?" 

''No, mamma; nothing." 

" Then, now, my love, you can understand what 
you 80 much wished to know — the more useful 
day has been the happier one. Always remember 
this, my dear Harriet — ^you can never be unhappy 
while you do everything that is in your power for 
others, without the hope of recompense. Kind- 
ness brings its own reward. Emily will, I dare 
say, continue to like the doll you have given her 
even better tlian her own. And see how happy 
Marion looks because she has so affectionate a 
little girl for her sister. Here is papa, too, come 
just in time to see how busy Harriet has been 
for him. And now, good night, my dear girl. May 
every day he spent as pleasantly as the last has been," 



^ 



"Qood night, mam 
always be useful '." 



How I wifih I could 
H. Q. 
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THE STARS. 



Mother, why do the stars to-night 

Shme down so prettily, 
Casting abroad their modest light 

O'er all the sparkling sea ? 

Who made them, mother ? Did not lie 
Who built the earth and sky ; 

Who gives us air to breathe so free, 
And souls that never die ? 



'TwBB God, my child, who made them all, 

And scattered them on high ; 
He holds them that they do not frU, 

Fix*d firmly in the sky. 
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Bay, motber, will this glorious One 

Love children euiJi as I; 
And take ub, when w« die, to dwell 

In his eternity I 

If you arc good, he wiU, my child; 

If you deliglit in prayer, 
He'll tAlte you to his heavenly home, 

To reign for ever tliere. 



Then I will love EEiin ; and each day 
I'll bend ray knees in prayer ; 

He'll teach a cliild what »-ords to say 
Auil then I know Ilc'll hoai'. 



AirilT MAKIA E 




AUST MARIA'S SWALLOWS. 
TwM in tho spring-time of the year, 
Tlie latter part of Mny, 
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When two small birds, with merry cheer, 
Came to our house one day. 

I watched them with a loving smile, 

As they glanced in and oat, 
And in their busy, chirping style, 

Went peering all about. 

I knew that they would build a nest ; 

And joy it was to me. 
That the place they liked the best. 

Beneath cor roof should be. 

In the crotch of a sheltei-ing beam, 

They foimd a cozy spot ; 
And never before or since, I ween, 

Chose birds a better lot. 



AUMT Maria's swallows. 
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The green boughs of a tall old tree 

Gave them a pleasant shade, 
While, through an arch, they well could see 

Where sun and river played. 

And here they came m sunny hours, 
And here their nest they made, 

Safe, as if hid in greenwood bowero. 
For none their will gainsaid. 

I think they/e& a friendly sphere. 
And hiew we loved them dearly ; 

For they seemed to have no thought of fear, 
And planned their household cheerly. 



They &nned me with their busy v^nnga^ 
And buzzed about my head ; 
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As if they mearU to make a show, 
They'd choose their resting-place. 

On a suspended hoop they'd swing. 
Swayed by the buoyant air, 

Or, perched on upright hoe, would sing 
Songs of a loving pair. 

Swiftly as rays of golden light, 
They glanced forth to and fro, 

So rapid, that the keenest sight 
Could scarcely see them go. 

The lover proved a husband kind, 

Attentive to his mate ; 
He helped her when the nest was lined, 

And nevet staved out late. 
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And while she hatched, with patient caro, 

He took his turn to brood, 
That she might skim along the air, 

To find her needful food. 

He did it with an awkward hop, 
And the eggs seemed like to break, 

Just as some clumsy man would mop. 
Or tliread and needle take. 

But thei-e with patient love he sat, 
And kept the eggs right wai*m, 

And sharply watched for dog or cat. 
Until his maters return. 

And when the young birds broke the shell. 
Ue took a generous share 
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In herhoarly task to feed them well, 
With inflBcta from tho air. 

But, when thej' taught the bmod to fly, 

'Twas curious to boo 
How hard tlie parent birds would tiy, 

And twitter coaxingly. 

Froin bciwn to benm, from floor to nest, 
With eager haste they flew ; 

They could not talte a moment's rest, 
They had ao much to do. 

For n long while they vainly strivcd, 
Both male and female swallow; 

In vnin they soared, in vain they dived, 
The young ones would not follow. 
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The little helpless timid things 
Looked up, and looked below, 

And thought, before they tried their wings, 
They*d take more time to grow. 

The parents seemed, at last, to tiro 

Of their incessant labours ; 
And forth they went, to beg or hire 

Assistance from their neighbours. 

And soon they came, with rushing noise, 

Some eight or ten, or more, 
Much like a troop of merry boys. 

Before the school-'house door. 

They flew about, and perched about. 
In every soi-t of style, 
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And called aloutl, with constant shout. 
And watched the nitst tho while. 

The littlo birda, they seemed half oraied, 

81 well they liked the fun; 
Yet were the simple things amazed 

To see how it was done. 

They ganed upon the playful flock, 

With eager, beamiug ayes, 
And tried their winged ways to mock. 

And mock their twittering erios, 

They stretched themselves, with many s sliake ( 

And oft, before they flew, 
Did they their feathery toilet make, 

And with a great ado. 
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Three times the neighbours came that day 

To teach their simple rules, 
According to the usual way, 

In all the Flying Schools. 

The perpendicular they taught, 

And the graceful parallel ; 
And sure I am, the younglings ought 

To learn their lessons welL 

Down from the nest at last they dropped. 

As if half dead with fear ; 
And round among the logs they hopped, 

Their parents hovering near. 

Then back agam they feebly flew. 
To rest from their great labours^ 
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Aad twittOTsd ft polite adieu 

To all their tneadly neighboQTS. 

Next dajr, they fluttered ap and down : 

One perched upon my cap ; 
Another on the old loose gown. 

In whiirh I take my nap. 

Each iay they practised many hoiira, 
Till they mounted up bo high, 

I thought they would be caught in showery 
And never get home dry. 



But when the eun sank in the west. 
My fevourites would return. 

And eit around their little neit, 
like figures on an urn. 
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And there they dropped away to sleep. 
With heads beneath their wings : 

I would have given much to keep 
The precious little things. 

But soon the nest became too small. 
They grew so big and stout; 

And when it would not hold them all, 
They had some fallings out. 

Three of the five first went away, 
To roost on the tall old ti'ee; 

But back and forth they came all day. 
Their sister-kins to see. 



My heart was sad to find one night, 
That none came back to me ; 
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I Raw them, by the dim twilight. 
Flock to the taU old tree. 

But still they often met together, 
Near that little clay-built nest ; 

'Twas in the rainiest weather 
They seemed to like it best. 

Yet often, when the sim was clear. 
They'd leave their winged troops, 

Again to visit scenes so dear, 
And swing upon the hoops. 

Just as when hmnan beings roam. 
The busy absent brother 

Loves to revisit his old home, 
Where lived his darling mother. 



//- 
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Months passed away, and still they came^ 




When stars began to rise, 






And flew around our window pane, 






To catch the sleepy flies. 






Into our supper-room they flew. 






And circled round my head : 






For well the pretty creatures knew 






They had no cause for dread. 






But winter comes, and they are gone 

After the Southern sun ; 
And left their human friends alone, 

To wish that spring would come. 





L 
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mTTATIOS TO THE BEE. 
Child of patient industry, 
Iiittla active busy bee, 
Thou art out at early mum. 
Just as tlie apeniQg flowers are bom ; 
Among the green and gr»aay meads 
^lere the coivalips hang their heads ; 
Or by hedge-rowa, where the dew 
Glitters oa the liarebell blue. — 

Then on ei^er wing art flown 
To thyniy hillocks on the doivii; 
Or to revel on the brouin ; 
Or suck the clover's crimson bloomy 
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Murmuring still thou busy bee 
Thy little ode to industry I 

Go while summer suns are bright, 
Take at large thy wandering flight ; 
Go and load thy tiny feet 
With every rich and various sweet, 
Cling around the flowering thorn, 
Dive in the woodbine^s honied horn. 
Seek the wild rose that shades the dell, 
Explore the foxglove's freckled bell, 
Or in the heath-flower's fiiiry cup 
Drink the fragrant spirit up. 



But when the meadows shall be mown. 
And summer's garlands overblown ; 
Then, come, thou little busy bee, 
And let thy homestead be with me, 
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There, Bheltered by thy straw-built hive, 

In my garden thou ahalt Uve, 

And that garden shall supply 

Thy delicious alchemy; 

There for thee, in autumn, blows 

The Indian pint and latest rose, 

The mignionette perfuines the air, 

And stocks, unfiiding Bowtra, are there. 

Yet fear not when the tempeats come, 
And drive thee to thy waxen home, 
That I stial! then most treacheroualy 
For thy honey murder thee. 

Ah, no 1 — throughout the muter drear 
ni feed thee, that another year 
Tliou may'st renew tby industry. 
Among thif flowers, than little busy bei:. 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE DOVES. 
" Come back, pretty doves, oh ! coine b&ck from 
th« tree, 
Yob bright little fugitiye things ; 
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We would not have thought you so ready and fr 
In usmg your beautiful wings. 

We did not suppose, when we lifted the lid, 

To see if you knew how to fly, 
You'd all flutter off in a moment, and bid 

The basket for ever good-by. 

Come down; and we'll feed you on insects ai 
seeds ; 

You shan't have occasion to roam — 
We'll give you all things tliat a bird ever needs 

To make it contented at home. 

Then, come, pretty doves ! oh, return for o\ 
sakes ; 
And don't keep away from us thus ; 
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Or, when your old slumbering master awakes. 
'Twill be a sad moment for us.** 

" "We can't !" said the birds, " and the basket may 
stand 

A long time in waiting, for, now, 
Ton find out too late, that a bird in the hand 

Is worth, at least, two on the bough. 

And we, from our height, looking down on yoo 
there. 

By expei-ience taught to be sage. 
Find, one pair of wings that are free in the air 

Are worth two or three in the cage. 



But when our old master has waked, and shall find 

The work you have now been about, 
E 
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eO THB EaCAPE OF THB BOTES. 


We h«^, by tlie freodom we love, hell be kind, 




And spare you for letting ns out 




We thank you for all tho fine Btoriea you tell, 




And all the good thinga yoti would give ; 




Bnt think, since we're out, we shall do very well 




Where nature designed us to lire. 




Whenever yon think of the swift little.winga 




On which from your reach we hove flown, 




No doubt, you'll beware, and not meddle witb 




things 




In future, Uiat are not your own." 




— ■*!«»««+— 
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DEDICATION FOR i CHILD'S ALBUM. 

Idke this Album's snowy pag«, 
Majr ttif P>th from youth to age, 
FToro each dark ensure iree, 
BcanUfnl and stoinless be. — 



when in Death's appronching shads 
life's last trembling trace must fitde, 
Slaj the hand that saves the suul 
Write " aeeq>lM" on its scroll — 
And insert it as a gem 
In bin angel'a diadem. 



THE MOTEIER AM) CHILI). 

Behold I a little baby boy, 
A happy babe is he; 

His fcoe, how bright. 

pin heart, how light, 

Hu throne his mother's knee. 



/^ 
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Now in her £eLce with laughing eye 
I see him gaily peep ; 

And now at rest, 

Upon her breast, 
He gently sinks to sleep. 

His lips are red, his teeth like pearU 
The rogue ! he has but two ; 
His golden hair, 
How soft and fiEiir, 
His eyes, how bright and blue. 

His tiny hands are white and plump; 
And, waking or asleep, 
Beneath his clothes 
His little toes 
How cunningly they peep ! 



^ 
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Oh many things &re beautiful ; 

The bird that ainga and flies^ 
Tlio setting sun, 
When day is Jone — 

The rainbow in the skies. 

My on'n pet Iamb is iniioceiil^ 
Anii full of play ia he — 
The violet 

With dBW-dnipa wal, 
Ib Bweet and fair to me. 

But tlicre ia one moTC ceautitiil, 
Gay, tender, sweet, and mild, 
A baby boy. 
With lieiirt of joy, 
A loved and loving child. 



WILLIAM, HENKT, AND THE GATE. 
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WlLLUMi NENRYi AND THE BATE. 



Pabbino along a street, I saw, at a little distance 
before me, two boys, brothers, come out of a house 
and run toward a gate, leading from the door-yard 
into the street. Henry, tht? youngest, came to the 
gate first. In pure fun and frolic, he shut the 
gate, and placed himself against it in such a way 
as to prevent his brother from opening it and going 
out. William seized the gate, and pulled to open 
it, and Henry held on to prevent him. They pulled 
and struggled, the one to open it, the other to keep 
it shut. At first it seemed all in fun. They 
laughed and frolicked about it. Soon, however, 
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they began to get excited and angry, each striving 
for the master}', and using provoking and unkind 
language. Finally, the eldest pulled the gate open, 
and, in doing so, hurt his brother. But Henry 
was evidently a great deal more angry than hurt 
He was angry because William had proved the 
stronger, and more angry still to hear him boast 
of his victory. Henry flew at his brother in great 
wrath, and declared he would kill him. Both 
oecame very angry. All brotherly love was gone. 
But William, being the eldest and strongest, soon 
hurled his brother down on his back, in tbe mud, 
held down both his arms, and pounced on his 
breast with his knees enough to beat the breath 
out of his body. They both looked as if they 
would have killed each other if they could. As I 
came up, William got off from his brother ; but 
Henry was so bruised and stunned, that he could 
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not get up without help, nor stand when he was 
up. 

This liatef ul quarrel hetween two brothers be- 
gan in mei-e fun and frolic. But it would never 
have happened, if these boys had learned how 
wicked it is, and how displeasing in the sight of 
God, for his children to quarrel with and injuic 
one another. I suppose they thought it brave to 
fight, as many other foolish children do. If WiP 
liam thought Heniy was holding the gate on pur- 
pose to plague him, he ought to have waited plea- 
santly till Henry was willing to open it, and not 
have tried to force it open, at the risk of hurting 
his brother. Henry would not have held it long, 
and then they could have gone out and had a 
pleasant play together. Or, if Henry had opened 
the gate as soon as he saw that William was be- 
coming cross and angry, there would have been 
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no quarrel, snd both the boys woiildhave felt 1 
and happy Brothers should never do anyt] 
in a frolic merely to try each other*8 temper, 
it should lead to a quarreL 

ILWaic 
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TIE BEE. 



Pretty Bee, pray tell me why 
Thus from flower to flower you fiy, 
Culling sweets the live-long day, 
Kever leaving off to play. 

Little child, 1*11 tell you why 
Thus from flower to flower 1 fly ; 
Let the cause thy thoughts engage 
From thy youth to riper age. 

Summer flowers will soon he oVt, 
Winter comes — ^they hloom no more j 
Finest days will soon he past. 
Brightest suns will set at latit. 



A 



iJUle ch'M, TiO«- learn iif me — 
Let thy yauth the seed-time be j 
And when wintry oge ahall eam« 
Eichlf bear thy harvest home. 




IIM>I> AID IIS DBI. 



Tbbkh vm once alittle bny twined Edmund. lie 
waa generally mindful and good-natured ; but he 
hod MM fault, of whicli his parents found it dif- 
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ficnlt to core him : he was too fond of delay. If 
he was sent upon a short errand, he would often 
stop by the road, and pass an hour in seeing the 
men mow down the grass. Or, he would lean 
over the railing of the bridge that crossed the 
river, and gaze upon the water as it flowed 
swiftly underneath. Sometimes, he would crook 
a pin, and, tying it to a piece of twine, throw it 
into the stream, to tiy his luck at angling. I 
suspect that he was never a very successful fish' 
erman ; although, occasionally, he used to boast 
of having had a '' glorious nibble." 

Edmund was also very apt to be tardy at schooL 
He would come running in, after all the other 
boys were seated, and would wonder that it was 
so late. It was in vain that his master repri- 
manded him, and that his parents advised him ; 
his habit of delay still clung to him. 
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Among his other indulgences, Edmund had a 
dog, which was called, after one of its ancestors, 
Ponto. This dog was a good deal like his owner, 
of whom he was veiy fond. He would follow 
Edmund in his saunter to school, and lay upon 
the door-steps until the boys were dismissed. 
Ponto would then wag his tail, and leap 
upon his young master, as if to let him 
know how glad he was to see him again. 
But Ponto, I am sorry to say, was a very mis- 
chievous dog. He would hunt among the bushes, 
and when he found a little bird^s nest with some 
pretty eggs in it, he would seize it in his moutli, 
and bound away, to lay it at the feet of Edmund. 
Ponto would also take a wicked pleasure in 
frightening the cat, and in exciting the anger of 
the old hen, with her brood of chickens. 

One Saturday afternoon, Edmund asked leave 
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to go and visit his cousin, who lived abont a mile 
distant. His mother told him that he might go, 
if he would come back before five o'clock. Ed- 
mund promised that he would not stay beyond 
that time, and whistling for Ponto, he left the 
house. He had not walked &r, before he saw 
some large boys playing at foot-ball. Climbing a 
fence, he sat down to observe the game. Ponto 
:3tretched himself upon the ground, and sought 
amusement in catching the flies which buzzed 
around his head. Suddenly, a great ncnse was 
heard in the road ; and, turning round, Edmund 
saw a horse running away with a chaise, in which 
a little girl sat, pale with terror. Several men 
were running after the horse ; and the boys im- 
mediately left their play, and joined in the chase. 
Ponto rose up, barked, and leaped forward, as if 
to encourage Edmund to follow him. Edmund 
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' did not hesitate long, but jumped from the fence, 
and followed the other boys. 

The horse ran nearly two miles before he was 
caught. The little girl was saved, although she 
was much frightened. Edmund felt very tired 
when he came up to the spot where the chaise 
was stopped. The little girl was carried home to 
her father and mother ; the horse was led back 
to the stable ; the men went to their work ; and 
the boys returned to their play. Edmund and 
Ponto remained alone. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The sun 
was becoming less and less bright. Edmund sat 
down by the side of a brook to rest himself. 
He felt quite tired ; but thought that he should 
be able to get home in good season. He con- 
eluded not to go to his cousin's house that af- 
ternoon. Seeing a piece of wood by his side, he 

F 
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threw it into the brook. Ponto jumped into the 
water, took the stick in his mouth, and brought 
it to Edmund. They played in this way till sun- 
set, and then Edmund started up, and took the 
path towards his home. 

The night was approaching fEtst. The crickets 
were chirping loudly from all sides, and eveiy 
thing seemed to be settling into repose. Edmund 
tried to whistle, and Ponto barked. The trees 
grew thicker as they advanced, and at last Ed- 
mund could not see a single light streaming 
through the leaves. He was not a timid child, 
<uid he hastened forward with a light heart. But 
soon he perceived that he had missed his way. 
lie was very, very tired, and sat down on a large 
rock to repose himself. He thought of his si- 
tuation, and sighed. Ponto leaped up, placed Lis 
fore-feet on Edrotmd^s shoulders, and wagged Lis 
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ttul. Edmund sighed ag^. Ponto barked, and 
ran away. 

Edmund stood up on the rock, and tried to call 
back the dog. But Ponto had forsaken him in 
his trouble, and he was now all alone. He could 
no longer keep from crying. His eyes were 
blinded with tears. The night grew darker and 
darker, and the grass was wet with dew. 

After he had sat nearly an hour upon the rock, 
Edmund heard a loud rustling in the bushes. He 
was startled at the sound, but his fears were quieted, 
when he heard the well-known bark of Ponto. 
The next moment the &ithful creature was at his 
feet. There was then a sound of voices,and Edmund 
heard his name shouted by some one at a distance. 
Ponto again left him, but soon returned. Two men 
rushed through the bushes. One of them was Ed- 
mand*B fiither, and the other, John, the servant-mau. 
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Edmnnd returned in safety to his home. His 
mother hod suffered the greatest anxiety on his ac- 
count ; and the &mily had heen long in search of 
him. He learned a useful lesson from his adven- 
ture. From that moment, he overcame his idle 
and dilatory habits. 

My young readers ! begin early to shun delay, 
for it is dangerous. Gk) straight forward in every 
thing that you undertake, and never '' linger by 
the ^road." 



THB DTIIta BOT. 
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I KNEW a boy whose in&nt feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round, and called him 

out, 
To revel m its light, he turned away. 
And sought hb chamber to lie down and die. 
Twas night; he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And in this wise bestowed his last requests : — 



" Mother, I'm dying now. 
There's a deep suffocation on my breast. 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 
And on my brow I feel the cold sweat stand. 
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Say, mother, is this death ? 
Mother, your hand ! 

Here, lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other, thus, beneath my head ; 
And say, sweet mother, say, when I am dead. 

Shall I be missed? 

" Never beside your knee 
Shall I kneel down again at night to pray, 
Nor in the morning wake and sing the lay 
You taught me. 
! at the time of prayer. 
When you look round and see a vacant seat. 
You will not wait then for my coming feet — 
You'll miss me there. 

" Father, I*m going home. 
To that great home you spoke o^ that blessM land 
Where theie is one bright summer, always bland^ 
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And tortures do not come 
From funtness and from pain. 

From troubles, fears, you say I shall be fvee ; 

That sickness does not enter there, and we 
Shall meet again. 

" Brother, the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 
We've stayMto watch the coming buds and flowers, 
Forget it not ; 
Plant there some box or pine, 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering to my memory — 
And call it mine. 



'' Sister, the young rose tree, 
That, all the spring, has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and fiiir, 
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I give to thee ; 

And when it*B roses bloom 
I shall be gone away — ^my short coarse run— 
And will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb? 

" Now, mother, sing the hymn 
You sang last night, and pray that, when I sleep, 
The Sayioar*8 arms may hold me. Do not weep - 
I go to heaven ! " 

Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 
And that meek sufferer, cold and icy pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep. The morning air 
Came through the open window, freighted with 
The fragrant odours of the lovely spring. 
He breathed it not The laugh of passers-by 
Turned like a discord in some mournful note, 
Bat worried not his slumber — ^he was dead. 
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I^i Pt*-3t ^y ^ctv mother, come hither and aes 
My Bweet hird is Hitting quite low on the ti«a ; 
He hu eaten my crumbs, and is ^ging so cl«ar : 
Dearmother, I wish you'd come with me and hear. 
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Then she with the little boy softly drew near, 
Where the bird still sat singing without any fear, 
And they watched him with joy, when his crumbs 

were all done, 
How he rubbed down his feathers beneath the 

warm sun. 

MOTHER. 

See that bird, my dear Henry, and learn to be wise : 
He prepares for the storm ere wild winds arise; 
Think, too, of that good Qod, who blesses us all . 
Without whom, not even a sparrow canfalL 

BOY 

Pray tell me, dear mother, what way he prepares 
And why the Great God for a little bird cares; 
He only, I think, picks himself with his beak — 
What good can that do him ? I wish he could 
speak! 
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MOTHER. 

Instead of the bird, I will tell you, my dear, 
What I know to be true, and 'twill please to hear; 
Since it shows that our God for a little bird cares, 
And that each of his creatures his kind blessing 

shai*es. 
Each bird is provided with oil, at liis will, 
Which he rubs o'er his feathers with his little bi'.l. 
The rain cannot wet him ; and fearless he sees 
Tlie storms rise, while hidden among the thick trees. 
As the bird in the sunshine prepares for the rain, 
So you, in your youth, ought to strive to obtain 
A mind stored with knowledge, a heart hating sin, 
And thus life eternal tlirough Clirist you may win. 
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aOOD FOR EVIL. 



QOOD FOR EVIL. 



I CANNOT answer for the tiiith of the foUowmg 
story, although it may he true. At any rate^ it 
may pass for a parable, from which much useful 
instruction may be gathered. 

There was once a veiy rich old man, who had 
three sons. Being near his end, he resolved to 
divide his property equally among his sons But 
he had a veiy precious jewel besides, which he 
promised to give to whichever of his sons should 
perform the most noble and generous action within 
three months. At the appointed time, the young 
men came to make their report to their aged 
lather. The eldest spoke first : — ^ I met an entire 
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stranger, who intrusted to me the whole of his 
property. I might easily have kept the whole to 
myself, for he had no witness nor any means of 
proving the iacL But I Mthfully returned to him 
the whole. — Was not that noble and generova f 

"No, my son," replied the old man ; "You 
did notliing more than was strictly just" 

The second son said, " I saw a child which had 
fidlen into the river, and was on the point of being 
drowned. A crowd of people stood around, but 
none dared to venture into the waving flood. I 
plunged in, and at the risk of my life I saved 
the drowning in&nt. — Was not this noble and 
geMToue f 

" The act was indeed praiseworthy," said the 
&ther, " but it was only the dictate of humanity." 

The youngest son then modestly stepped for- 
mad, and blushed at having to tell his own good 
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deed. He eaid, " I foand my mortal enemy, via 
once attempted to lake my life, fast asleep on tlie 
edge of a precipice, to nhich lie liad approached 
in the night without being aware of hb danger. 
Hia life was in my patvcr, for the least motion 
would have plunged him down the abysa. At 
the risk of sharing his £kte, if I did not suci^ed 
in saving him, I dmgged him from the &tal spot. 
" Take the jewel, my sou," exclaimed the de- 
lighted old man, " this was truly the spirit of the 
gospel of Christ, who has said, ' Lore your ene- 
mies, bless them tliat curse you, and do goaH to 
them that hate you.' " 
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TIE SKYURTS SORd. 



Ere the son is up, I am soai-ing away, 

Through the clouds in the dear blue sky ; 
And amid their fleeces I merrily play, 

Ere the morning wind floats by. 
High and low, high and low, 

Ere the mists from the valley are gone. 
Above the waving forests I go, 

When their boughs are gilt by the sun. 

Where the blackbird warbles fiu* below, 

In the thicket's moving shade ; 
Where the winding stream doth onward flow 

Tlirough the meadow, the forest and glade ; 
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On each wave I aee the white spray 
Dasli o'er the tvamleriiig bark ; 

Whose sails are spread aa it giidea awaj-. 
Where the shftde of tha forett lies dark. 



THE child's wish 


IN lOSSL. U7 








1. 
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THF CHILD SWlbHIYJlP^E. || 


Mother, motliet, the winds an 


at play. 


Pntbee let me be idle to-day. 
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THE CHILD^S WISH IN JUKE. 
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Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 

Languidly under the bright blue sky 

See how slowly the streamlet glides ; 

Look how the yiolet roguishly hides ; 

Even the butterfly rests on the rose. 

And scarcely sips the sweet as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 

And the flies go about him one by one ; 

And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 

Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flies a bird to a neighbouring tree, 

But very lazily flieth he. 

And he sits and twitters a gentle note, 

That scarcely ruffles his little throat 

You bid me be busy; but, mother, hear, 

How the hum-drum grasshopper soundeth neaz^ 

And the soft wind is so light in its play, 
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It scarcely moves a leaf on the spray. 
I wish, oh, I wish I was yonder cloud, 
That sails about with its misty shroud ; 
Books and work I no more should see, 
And rd come and float, dear mother, o er thee. 



THE VIOLET. 

Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew. 
Its stalk was bent, it hung its head, 

As if to hide from view. 
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And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colours bright and £Euur ; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 
Instead of hiding there. 

Tet there it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed, 
And there difliised a sweet perfume, 

Within the silent shade. 



Then let me to the valley go, 
This pretty flower to see. 

That I may also learn to grow 
In sweet humility. 




There Is a bird of plumage lai 
Which oft ID glided cage n 
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THE COCKATOO. 



Procured with cost, preserved with care, 

I mean the gaudy Cockatoo. 
lie is a bird of price and &me, 

And talks, as other birds can do ; 
For, if you ask him what^s his name, 

He'U say 'tis " Pretty Cockatoo." 

Tet in those words of simple lore 

Does all this scholar's wisdom lie ; 
For, put a thousand questions more, 

You'll only get the same reply : 
Ask him, who form'd the mount and plain 9 

Who first the glowing landscape drew ? 
Who bade the steamboats plough the main ? 

ile'll say, 'twas " Pretty Cockatoo." 

liius children oft, when sent to school, 
Perform the same unmeaning rounds ; 
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Learn all by accidence or rule. 

But see no meaning in the sounds : 

Tet, Reader ! if 'tis but by rote 

Thou run'st thy daily lessons through, 

And never giy'st the sense a thought, 
Thou*rt but a prating Cockatoo. 

A bird may come to sound its name, 

A bird might almost learn to spell ; 
But boys and girls must seek to aim 

At something more than birds can tell. 
The wreath, which grows on wisdom's bough. 

Is free to all, though cropped by few : 
Be that thy bright reward, and thou 

Shalt shame the senseless Cockatoo. 



\ 
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. THE OWL 

Why dost thou wander, lonesome owl, 
Now every thing beside, each fowl 

And beast, to rest is laid 1 
Why do thy broad wings shine so light 
From mead to mead, when the dim night 

Bids all the prospect fade 1 

Doth the sun blind thine eyes by day, 
That, hid from sight, thou steal'st away 

Amid the ivy tree 1 
Go, silly owl, go sleep till mom 
Shall to the woods and fields return. 

Then wake, and sport like me. 
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THE OWL. 



" Ah 1 little boy," the owl would say, 
'* Thou dost not know how blithe and gay 

I hail the twilight hour. 
When the pale stars are up, then I 
Am out beneath their gentle sky, 

The mistress of the bower. 

When lark and linnet lie asleep 
In their warm nest, *tis then I keep 

My merry-makings here : 
My hootings long and loud, no less 
Than their sweet songs, can joy express, 

And my companions cheer. 

The moon sheds down her brightest beams, 
To guide me by the woods and streams. 
Home to my dark old tree ; 
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And when the sun brings back his joys. 
Then little birds and little boys 
In turn may merry be. 



SONG OF THE BEES. 

We watch for the light of the mom to break, 

And colour the eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of safiron and lake, 
Then say to each other, '' Awake ! Awake !** 
For our winter's honey is all to make, 

And our bread, for a long supply. 

And off we hie, to the hill and dell. 

To the field, to the meadow and bower. 
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STORY OF THE TWO FRIENDS. 



At Westminster School, in England, were two 
boys, by the name of Erskine and Freeport, Ers- 
Idne was mild and timorous, Freeport bold and 
hasty. One day Erskine accidentally tore one of 
the curtains of the school-i-oom, and as the mas- 
ter was very severe and would probably punish 
him as soon as he came in, he fell to trembling 
and crying. He was observed by his play-fellows, 
and by Freeport among the rest. " Don't be con- 
cerned," said Freeport, "I'll take the blame upon 
me." Erskine reluctantly consented to it, and 
sure enough Freeport was whipped for the &ult 
soundly. 
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When these two boys became men, a avil war 
broke out between the king and parliament. Free- 
port became a Captain in the king's army, and 
Erskine a Judge on the side of the parliament. In 
a battle which was fought, Captain Freeport, 
among many others, was taken prisoner, and 
Judge Erskine was appointed to try them. They 
had been so long separated that they did not know 
each other, and Judge Erskine was on the point 
of condemning them all, when, on hearing their 
names read over previous to his pronouncing sen- 
tence, he was surprised to hear the name of Free- 
port. Looking attentively in his &ce, he asked 
him if he was ever at Westminster sbhool. He 
answered Yes. This was enough. Not a word 
more was said. Judge Erskine rode at once to 
London, and in a few days returned with a sealed 
pardon in his pocket for Captain Freeport 
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mClARD REYNOLDSi TIE BEMEVOLEMT QUAKER. 



This gentleman was a native of Bristol, and 
though he had a wealthy &ther, was brought up 
in habits of industry. By diligence in business 
he became wealthy himself; and, what is not 
always the case with wealthy men, he was chariU 
able, 

A lady once applied to him on behalf of an or- 
phan, and received a liberal gift. She said ; 
"When he is old enough, I will teach him to 
nameand thank his benefactor.** "Stop,** said the 
good man ; 'Hhou mistakest. We do not thank 



the clouds for rain. Teach him to look higher 
and thank Him who giveth both clouds and rain.*^ 

Some persons think it enough to give one tenth 
of their income to the cause of God, reserving 
rdtte tetlths for themselves. But Richard Reytiolds 
did not expend more than one tenth of his yearly 
income on himself. The rest was sacredly devoted 
to the benefit of his fellow-men. Nearly the whole 
of his time, during the last ten years of his life, 
was spent in seeking out and relieving the dis- 
tressed. 

During a time of great scarcity and distress in 
London, in 1795, he sent to the committee at 
London £20,000, enclosed, without putting his 
name to it. This he did besides assisting the 
poorof hid own neighbourhood. He hasoften given 
600 guineas, at a time, to purposes of charity ; 
and once, twice that sum : and without allowing 
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his name to be published. In one year he gave, 
for different charitable societies and objects, 
£20,000. It is supposed that he gave away, in 
various charities, during his whole life, not less 
tlian a million^ of dollars. 

But he was a man of piety, as well as of bene- 
volence, lie abhorred the idea oimeriting future 
happiness by his deeds of charity. The follow- 
ing anecdote is related to show his regard for the 
Bible. 

B^ing once urged by a friend to sit for his por- 
trait, he at length reluctantly consented. '^ How," 
said his friend, '* would you like to be painted ?*' 
*' Sitting among books.** ^ Any book in particular ?** 
"The Bible." 

He lived to a great age. His good habits ren- 
dered him healthy. He was beloved and honoured ; 
and hi0 end was peace. 
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ANNA AND HE& CHICKEN. 



AMMA AND HIR CHICKEI 



Mamma, my little chicken see, 

He wants a cnim to pick ; 
And see how &8t he'll run to me — 

I'll call him — chick ! chick ! chick ! 

He's got a bit, — the others come, 

They all want to divide. 
But off he scampers with his cmm, 

Behind the tree to hide. 

Stop, greedy chicken, do not take 

The whole, it is not fair ; 
When Ma gives me a piece of cake, 

I let my sister share. 
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TO A CHILD 

WaoBE imp art tliou, witli Jimpled cheek. 
And curly jiate, and merry eye, 

And anil nnd shoulderB round am) sttt^lt, 
And soft nnd fiiir, thou urvhin a\y I 
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What boota it who, with sweet a 
First called thee his, or squire, or hi 

For thou in every wight that passes 
Dost now a friendly playmate find ! 



[hy downcast glances, grave, but cunning, 

As fringed eyelids rise and fell, 
Thy ahyneaa, swiftly from me mnmng, 

'Tis infiintine coquetry all. 

But far afield thou liaat not flown. 

With mocka and threats, halC-lis^ied, Imlf- 
spoken, 
I feei thee pulling nt my gown, 

or right good-will, thy simple token ! 



And thou mu£t laugh and wi'estle too, 
A mimic war£ire with me w^isg, 



To nuke, u wily lovers do, 
Iby •fter-kindnew more engagiogl 

Tlie wildiDg rose, Bweet as thyeett, 
And new-cropped d^ues are thy tmisure; 

I'd (^ly part with worldly pelf, 

To taste again thy youthful pteuure ! 

But yet for all thy merry look, 

Thy frifiks and wiles, the time ia comini;. 
When thou shslt at in cheerless nook. 

The wetuy spell, or hornbook tbumbiiq;) 

Veil; let it be! throiqjh weal and woc) 
Thou kikoweat not thy future range; 

Lifa is a motley ahifiii^ show. 
And thoua thingof iM^ondchai^: 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 

A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in evciy limb, 
Wliat should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage gu*l : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 



She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad : 

Iler eyes wtre feir, and veiy Mr; 
Her beauty made me glad. 



WE ABE SEVEN. 
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''Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ?" 
"flow many? seven in all," she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

"And where are they? I pray you tell ?" 
She answered, "Seven are we ! 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 

Two of us in the church-yard lie. 

My sister and my brother ; 
And, in the church-yard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

* You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two ore gone to sea, 
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Tet yean MvenI— I prsy you tell. 
Sweet mUd, how this may baV 

Then did the little maid replj, 
" Seven boffl and girU are we ; 

Two of ne in the chnich-yard lie, 
Beneeth the chnrch-yud tree." 

"You mn about, my little maid, 
Your limbs they ara alive ; 

If two are in the church-yatil lud, 
Then ye are only live." 



"Their graves are green, thay nwy beaeen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve Htepe or more from ray mothet'i dm 

And thqr are dde by ude. 



tfR snti SETEn. 



My Btockings there I nflen knit, 

My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit. 



And ufCen after auneet, sir, 
When it is light and Eiir, 

I take ray little porringer. 
And eat my supper thwre. 



The first that died vaa aiater Jauej 


In bed she moaning lay. 


TiU Ood released her of her pain ; 


And then she went away. 




And, when the grass iras diy 
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WE ABE SEVEN. 



Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and L 

And when the ground was white with snow 

And I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side.*' 

"How many are you then," said I, 

"If they two are in heaven?'* 
Quick was the little maid's reply, 

"0 Master! we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven !" 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, "Nay, we are seven!** 



itoai cBibDHooD. 




JojoDB dawn of rosy childhood I 

ThOu art beautiful to iee, 
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The green earth, with its wild-wood, 
HMh no flower so sweet aa thee ; 

The ators— niglit'B reign enhancinj;- 
Beam not, within the slty, 

With a raj- so brightly glancing, 
Afl the flash from childhiwd'B eye I 



Rosy childhood ! Bud of beauty ! 

Thou'rt a blessing, and art blesaeil, 
Holy ties of love and duty 

Fill thy httfipy mother'a breast ; 
And thy father, though he cliideth 

Thy loud, but harmlesa glee, 
lu his heart no pnng abideth 

Like the thought of losing thee. 
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Seb the Oxa are cominB 

In the fair blue skiec ! 

Mother, look ! they brighUn ; 

Are they angeU' eyes 1" 

" Ko, my child, the splendour 
Of those itare U given, 

Like the huet of flowers. 
By the Lord of beBTen." 

"Motheriiflitudy, 
Sura W\l let flic know 

Why thoM stars he lightM 
O'w OBP «rih to glow." 



12G SEB THE STABS ARE COMING. 

" Child, what God has finished, 
Has a glorious aim ; 

^jne it is to worship. 
Thine to love his name.'* 




BIkPTIST klO IIS ODS. 

Baptist Iiad a &vourite Aog that, used to follow 
him ereTytrhere, and was one of the most foith- 
ful sud sagaciotis creatures ever net with. He 

usually sccompanied us to S , nnd though the 

town is latg^ and was often crowded, we ne 
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BAPTIST AND HIS DOO. 



felt any fear of losing poor Sweetheart At last, 
however, we lost him. His fidelity was not in 
fiskult, but we had eveiy reason to believe he had 
been stolen. 

The streets were unusually crowded on one of 

our walks to S , and we did not miss the dog 

till after our return home. It was then too late 
to recover him, but I heard that he liad been 
seen dragged along by some beggars, with a 
muzzle on his mouth and his poor tail between 
his legs. Of course I gave him up for lost. Two 
or three years passed away, yet Sweetheart was 
not forgotten by either of my children. I often 
heard conversations between them, at which I 
could not resist smiling ; for in the simplicity of 
their hearts, they always' spoke of the great pro- 
bability of recovering poor Sweetheart, and of 
bringing the thieves to justice. 
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During a visit that we paid to my brother and 
the Eresby £Eixnily in London, Baptist and I were 
walking in one of the streets near Soho, when 
our path was stopped for awhile by one of those 
crowds often collected in the streets when any 
thing is to be seen or heard. I was pushing my 
way forward, but as I found Baptist was in no 
such hurry, I also stopped. A man was turning 
the handle of an organ, and pufl^g and blowing 
with a rapidly moving chin at the pan-pipes that 
were stuck just below within his waist-ooat, and 
in the midst of a circle that had been cleared by 
the mob, were two dogs dancing. One was at- 
tired as a lady, in a petticoat of scarlet cloth, 
ornamented with tarnished spangles, and a cap 
and feather ; the other as a soldier, with a cocked 
hat, and a very short-waisted jacket of blue cloth. 

faced with red, and a pair of pantaloons, through 

I 
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boy, with ao e-rm, «2. t» — ^ k^ .^ ^ ll*^ "^ ^ ■^ 
and appe».lVnS '«-«=* "•^ int. *, w"!'' ^" ^ 

heart fast oPtl^^r- T»r;».i^ ar™ *" 

by-Btandcta eeex»r» ^^ ,^^»_ ^^Imoat W l"^ 
wo weTe in o^ *.^fc^- ^3«_-«i pasac*' »" 
came tetweeii -fc-lr*. ^s, ,^-iigrJ o^''*' ^' 

determined to se » ^= v=^ -«:.ine d<«^ *" 
the feHow "ha* ^X -— -» ~^— » ^^ b\s orP* 
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the back of which his tail turned up. While the 
organ was playing the dance continued, but when 
it stopped, the dog in the soldier's dress took 
what seemed to be the crown of an old beaver 
hat cut into a sort of shallow dish, from the 
oigan-man, and holding it in his mouth, went 
roimd the crowd to beg. A few balance were 
thrown into it. The dog came up to Baptist, 
who had managed to get among the foremost 
within the circle. He also put some hal4>enoe 
into the hat, and as he did so, said, Poor fellow ! 
poor fellow 1 The first sound of his voice had a 
magical effect on the dog, the hat and its contents 
dropped at once, and with a short joyful bark, 
the poor little disguised dog leaped upon him and 
licked his hand, and seemed unable to express 
with sufficient liveliness the joy it felt. " Father," 
cried the boy, in a loud voice, " It is my dog, my 
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own lost &ithfiil Sweetheart, and he knows me; 
*tis my dog that was stolen by the beggars at 
S ^." The organ-man came forward to seize 



the dog, but Sweetheart — ^for it was indeed the 
veiy lost Sweetheart — snarled and growled, and 
even snapped at the man. " lie is my own dog," 
said Baptist, stooping down and caressing poor 
Sweetheart, ** indeed he is, and no one shall take 
him away from me. Judge between us,'' said the 
boy, with an energy that surprised me, turning 
and appealing to the mob, but holding Sweet- 
heart feist under his arm all the while. Tlio 
by-standers seemed almost as much interested as 
we were in all that passed, and many of them 
came between the ang:y man (who seemed still 
determined to seize the dog) and Baptist. Indeed, 
the fellow had slung his organ behind liim, and 
was coming forward with a small whip that he 
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produced from his pocket, the sight of which 
nemed to daah at once all the spirit of poor 
SwMtheart. After much expOHtulatian, and 
some threati, and at last on tlie offer of a piem 
of gold, the man seemed to thinl that hi» best 
plan wa« to giye up the dc^, and the whip was 
pocketed again, ivlille IJnptiat rcleast-d his old 
lavoDiito from his miliUirj attire. 

Once,Beveral jears after, Sweetheart was miaaed 
ty his young master at Oxford, and on turning 
th« oomer of the street to seek him (which he 
did instantly) he found the dog on his hind It^ 
turning round and round, and making a sort of 
slow pirouette before an old mA), who waa Taiy 
slowl; gnnding an organ. 
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TIE llll'l lEST. 

" Tod cftu't get hiin if you jump erer w high," 
uid little Broma to the dog, who was tiylng td 
catch tiie biid, which she held in her hand. Sha 
mi walking in the fields, when nhe saw Ponto 
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playing with something on the ground. On coming 
nearer, she saw a nest with one poor little hird in 
it ; and taking it away from the dog, she sat down 
on a bank to smooth its feathers, and c%lm its 
fluttering heart 

She again placed it in the nest, and throwing 
over it her handkerchief ghe carried it home. 
Here Emma put ii in a cage, and gave it some 
food. The bird seemed T«ry hungry, and Emma 
was glad to see it eat. 

The next morning ^le rose very early, and go- 
ing to the cage, gave the little bird his break&st. 
She took good care of it for several weeks, and at 
last it grew quite strong, and could fly. Eveiy 
morning it sung sweetly, as if in gratitude to its 
mistress for her protection. 

Emma*s mother now told her, that she must 
open the door of the cage and let the little bird 
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fly away. ^^ no, no, mother/* 6aid Emma has- 
tily ; ^^ he is mine, and I cannot let him go.** But 
the next moment, she reflected how unhappy it 
always made her to disobey her mother, and taking 
down the cage, she opened the door to let the bird 
fly away. The little prisoner hopped about for a 
few minutes, and then flying out, alighted on 
Emma*s shoulder. She was much pleased when 
she saw it so tame. She went towards the win- 
dow, and taking it in her hand, held it out until 
the bird soared away mto the clear air. 

Emma was quite sad when it was gone. But 
the next day her surprise was great, while sitting 
at dinner, to hear a flutter of wings, and again to 
feel the little bird perched upon her shoulder. It 
came and pecked the crumbs from the table-cloth, 
and then flew away out of the room. Emma tells 
me that the bird now visits her every pleasant 
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tlay, and sings In her ears, as sweetly as when H 
was confined to its narrow cage. 

G. B* !/• 
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BIlLOaiE BETRKI k tllLI IIB BIRD. 



LiTTLsbfrd! little bird! corns to met 
I liave a green cage ready for the*, 

Muiy bright flowers 111 bring to you, 
And fresh ripe cherries, all vet with dew. 



138 DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CHILD AND BISD. 

BIRD. 

Tlianks, little maiden, for all thy care, 
But I dearly love the clear, cool air; 

And my snug little nest in the old oak tree 
Is better than golden cage for me. 

CHILD. 

Little bird ! little bird ! where wilt thou gO; 
When the fields are all buried in snow? 
The ice will cover the old oak tree — 
Little bird 1 little bird ! stay ^dth me, 

BIBD. 

• 

Nay, little maiden ; away I'll fly 
To greener fields and a warmer sky ; 
When spring returns with pattering rain, 
My merry song you will hear again. 
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CHILD. 

Little bird! little bird! who'll guide thee 
Over the hills, and over the sea ? 
Foolish one, come in the house to stay ; 
For I am sure you'll lose your way. 

BIRD. 

Ah, no, little maiden ! God guides me 
Over the hills and over the sea • 
I will be free as the morning air, 
Chasing the sunlight everywhere ! 



mUtAII, JaUJ^ AMD TIE TWO APPLES 




These two children lived in Berkley. William 
was seven, and Julia five years old. I was at 
their house, and one day witnessed the following 
scene. The mother gave each of them an apple, 
William's was the largest. Julia was angry at 
her brother because his mother gave him the 
largest apple. She began to scream and stamp, 
And flew at William and struck him, and snatched 
Ills apple fix>m him. Her mother took it away, 
and gave it back to William. Julia raved, and 
stormed worse than before. William was a ge- 
nerous-hearted boy as ever lived, and begged hif 
mother to let him give his apple to his sister. 
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She firally consented. William put his arm 
around his sister, and offered her his apple, with- 
out even asking for hers. Julia took it, and be- 
gan to eat it. But she ate as if it did not taste 
good. "What is the matter, Julia 1" said I. 
" Does it not taste good ?'* She hung her head, 
and said nothing. She evidently felt uncomfort- 
able. She saw that William had no apple, while 
she had two. " I do not wonder," said I, " that 
you cannot enjoy your apple, Julia, after showing 
such a selfish spirit, and while William has 
none.*' She began to sob. and William tried to 
comfort her, and told her he had rather she would 
keep them both. This made her cry harder. Fi- 
nally, Julia gave William back his apple, and 
seemed to feel much happi^ when he took it. 
Had William contended for the best apple, and 
struck Julia back when she struck him, there 
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had been a fight between them. Bui William 
prevented it, and conquered Julia by kindness 
and submiBsion to injury. 

I was talking and playing with William one 
day, and trying to get well acquainted \^ith him. 
Julia saw us, came up and pushed William away, 
and appeared to be angry with him. She was 
angry because she thought I liked him better 
than I did her. But her brother was not to 
blame, if I did like him better. She certainly 
had no right to be angry with him. I was the 
one to be angry with, if anybody. " Julia,'* said 
I, " do you not wish me to love William V* She 
hung her head, and was silent. " Are you not 
willing I should love him, and play with him, as 
well as with yout" She kept her head down, 
and would not answer. But William felt much 
for her when he saw her look so oonfiised. Said 
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T, " William was talking about you, when you 
came in and pushed him away. He was telling 
me how he loved you, and how he wsnted me to 
love you ; and he said, the more I loved you, the 
better he should like me ; and that he had rather 
have everybody love you, and play with you, than 
love him, and play with him. How you are angry 
with him ! 0, JuHa^ how telfiah and ungenerous 
you are !" WiOiain pitied his sister, and tried 
to comfort her, and reconcile her to lieiself— for 
that was all she wanted — and he did. Thus he 
conquered his angry sister again without any 
fighting. She struck him indeed, and was angry , 
but there was no fight, simply, because William 
loved her, and would not fight lack again. 

H. WKiaHT. 
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Tit Bsriii's stHPit mi. 

Mr mother bless'd me, jret bo low 
. I scarce could hear her apeak ; 
And she breathed heaTiIf and alow, 
And pallid was her cheek. 
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I tried to pray beside her bed, 

My bosom filled with fear, 
For something terrible and dread 

I thought was coming near. 

And wbile my mind was wandering, 

I heard a trembling sigh ; 
It seemed as if an angel's wing 

Was passing swiftly by. 

I looked : my mother's breath had ceased. 

And motionless she lay ; 
Her hand I fearfully released — 

'Twas stiff and cold as clay. 

Those came who never knew her worth, 
And placed her 'neath the sod ; 

So rd no mother on the earth, 
Nor &ther but my God. 



My weary feet &r for h«,ve roved, 
AnJ mflJiy frienila I have met ; 

But one t« luve me as die loved 
I've never met with yet. 

But vile and hardened I ehould b« 

K I did not confess, 
That though the Loid bath Bmitton mc^ 

He did it but to bless. 



B BBOKBB n-OWEtt. 




Tl[ BiettI rLBRIH. 

" 0, Abba," said little Lacy, bs they were one day 
plnying in her Other's garden, " what Hhall I do 1 
1 b»ve broken a pretty flower, and I am a&sid 
mother will be angry with me. I remember, now 
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that she told me not to play in this part of the 
garden." 

" Well, no person saw you," said Anna, " and 
yon need not tell your mother who broke the 
flower ; if she asks yon, tell her that you do not 
know." 

'' 0, Anna, you forget that God saw me ; and if 
I do not speak the truth, he will be angry with 
me." So Lucy took up the broken piece of the 
flower, and holding it in her hand, walked slowly 
to the house. 

Kow Lucy's mother was walking in the garden, 
and although the little girls did not see her, she 
heard all that they said. She did not let them 
know this, but went into the house and waited till 
Lucy came in with the flower. 

Lucy told her mother all the truth, and was 
glad to hear her say, '* I am sorry, Lucy, that you 
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have not obeyed me ; but I forgive you, my dear, 
because you have told me truth. I heard all that was 
said in the garden, and it would have grieved my 
heart had my little daughter told me a wicked lie.** 

Lucy's mother then told her that she could not 
allow her to play again with the naughty Anna, 
who had given her such unkind and wicked advice. 

** I feel sorry for this poor child, my dear, and 
will speak to her mother about her ; but I cannot 
choose that she should be a friend of yours. But 
as you have no one to play with you now, if you 
would like it, 1 will tell you a story fix>m the 
Bible." 

" Oh, thank you, dear mother," said Lucy ; " I 
would rather hear a Bible story than play.** 

" Bring your work, then, my dear, and I will 
tell you of a wicked servant, called Gehazi, who 
told a lie to his master." 
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" And was he found out, mother ?" 
'' Yes, my dear ; and his punishment was so 
great, that he could never forget it, nor his £Etmily 
after him ; and this is one &ct told in the Bible, 
by which we may know how much God hates the 
sin of telling lies." 



THE DOVE SET FREE 
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THE DOVE SET FREE. 



Mb. Seabbight had bougH for his children a 
beautiful dove, and they kept it in a wicker cage, 
which hung at the door. The dove did not seem 
to be happy, and their &ther advised them to let 
it fly away. The children loved the pretty crea- 
ture, and, at this proposal there was a delay of a 
moment, during which the tears stood in their eyes. 
At length Charles said, " I am willing to let the 
dove fly !" " And I !" « And I !" ** And I !' said 
the rest. '' Come, &ther, help us to take down 
the cage, and let us go, and we will let out the 
dove and see her fly." 
It was all settled that moment. Mr. Seabright 
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took down the cage, and walked, in the midst of 
his children, to the top of a hill ; where, looking 
towards the east, they had a full view of the moun- 
tains, on which the twilight was still spread, for 
the sun had not yet risen from hehind them. 
"And now, my children," said Mr. Seabright, 
" wish long life to your lovely dove, and a happy 
meeting with her mate and her nestlings, for I 
have opened the cage door.*' 

For a moment the affrighted dove did not observe 
that liberty was offered her ; but the next minute 
she dropped from her perch, stepped into the door- 
way, spread her wings, and rose into the air. 

The children cried out with joy, exclaiming — 
" A happy journey, fair dove ! and a pleasant 
meeting with all you love !" and in a few minutes 
she was out of their sight 




INTITATIOH TO A BOBtH. 




mvnATIOIf TO A ROBIN. 

Little bird, with bosom red, 
Welcome to my humble Bhedl 
Daily near mj table et«al, 
While I take my scanty meal ; 
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Doubt not, little though there be, 

But 1*11 cast a crumb to thee ; 

Well rewarded if I spy 

Pleasure in thy glancing eye, 

And see thee when thou'st had thy fill, 

Plume thy breast, and wipe thy bill. 

Come, my feathered friend, again. 
Well thou know'st the broken pane ; 
Ask of me thy daily store. 
Ever welcome to my door. 



THE DEAD SPARROW. 

Tell me not of joy ! there's none, 
Now my little sparrow's gone : 

He would chirp and play with me: 
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He would hang the wing awhile, 
TiU at length he saw me smile ; 
Oh ! how sullen he would be ! 

He would catch a crumb, and then, 
Sporting let it go again ; 
He from my lip 
Would moisture sip : 
He would from my trencher feed. 
Then would hop, and then would run, 
And cry phiUip when he'd done ! 

Oh ! whose heart can choose but bleed ? 



Oh ! how eager would he fight. 
And ne'er hurt though he did bite! 

No mom did pass. 

But on my gloss 
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He would Bit, and mark and do 
What I did; now ruffle all 
His feathers o'er, now let them &11 ; 

And then straightway sleek them too. 

Now my fidthful bird is gone ; 
Oh ! let mournful turtles join 
With loving redbreasts, and combine 

To sing dirges o'er his stone ! 



ii 



THE CONTENTED BLIND BOY. 

Oh ! say, what is that thing call'd light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy ? 

What are the blessings of the sight t 
Oh I tell a poor Blind Boy ! 
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You talk of wond'rous thiogs you see •, 
Tou say the sun shines bright : 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night t 



My day or night myself I make 
YThene'er I sleep or play ; 

And could I always keep awake 
With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
Tou mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure with patience I can bear 
A loss I ne'er can know. 



Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 



While thus I mng, I am a king, 
Although a poor Blind Boy. 



THE ROBDTS PETITION. 



* A suppliant to your window comes, 

Who trusts your &ith and fears no guile, 

He claims admittance for your crumbs, 
And reads his passport in your smile. 

For cold and cheerless is the day, 

And he has sought the hedges round ; 

No berry hangs upon the spray. 

Nor worm nor ant-egg can be found. 
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Secure his suit will be jireien'tl, 
No fears his slender feet deter, 

For sacred is the household bird, 
That wears the scarlet stomacher/* 

Lucy the prayer assenting heard, 
The feathered suppliant flew to her, 

And fondly cherish'd was the bird. 
That wears the scarlet stomacher. 

Emholden'd then, he*d fearless perch 
Her netting or her work among. 

For crumbs among her drawings search 
And add his music to her song ; 



And warhling on her snowy arm. 
Or half entangled in her hair. 



160 THE robin's PETiTION. 

Seem'd conscious of the double cliarm 
Of freedom and protection there. 

A graver moralist, who used 
From all some lesson to infer, 

Thus sud, as on the bird she musM, 
Plimiing his scarlet stomacher — 

"Where are his gay companions now, 
Who sung so merrily in Spring 1 

Some shivering on the leafless bough, 
With ruffled plume, and drooping wing. 

Some in the hollow of a cave. 
Consigned to temporary death ; 

And some beneath the sluggish wave 
Await reviving nature's breath. 
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The migrant tribes are fled a^ay 

To skies where insect myriads swarm. 

They vanish with the Summer day, 
Nor bide the bitter northern storm. 

But still is this sweet minstrel heard, 
While lowers December dark and drear, 

The social, cheerful, household bird. 
That wears the scarlet stomacher. 

And thus in life's propitious hour, 
Approving flatterers round us sport, 

But if the faithless prospect lower. 
They the more happy fly to court. 

Then let us to the selfish herd 
Of fortune's pai-asites prefer 
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The friend like this, our Winter bird, 
That wears the scarlet stomacher." 



MORMG OR EVEMG HYM. 

Great Gk)d ! how endless is thy love ! 

Thy gifts are every evening new, 
And morning mercies from above 

Gently distil like early dew. 

Thou spread'st the curtains of the night, 
Great guardian of my sleeping hours ! 

Thy sovereign word restores the light, 
And quickens all my drowsy powers. 
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I yield my powers to thy command, 

To thee I consecrate my days; 
Perpetual blessmgs from thy hand 
Dem and perpetual songs of praise. 



THE PET LAMB. 

The dew was filling fiwt, the stars began to blink ; 
f heard a voice; it said, "Drink, pretty creature, 

drink !" 
And looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
A. snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at 

its side. 
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No other sheep were near, the lamb wafi all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden 

kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening 

meal. 

'Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty 

rare, 
I watch'd them wdth delight, they were a lovely 

pair; 
And now with empty can the maiden turned away; 
But, ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did 

she stay. 



* What ails thee, young one ?" said she, " Wliy 
pull so at thy cord ? 
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Is it not well with thee^ well both for bed and 

boardi 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Rest, little young one, rest, what is't that aileth 

theel 

What is it thou would'st seek ? What is wanting 

to thy heart ? 
Thy limbs, are they not strong 1 — ^and beautifu! 

thou art; 
This grass is tender grass; these flowers, they liavt 

no peers ; 
A' d that green com, all day, is rustling in th;i 

ears. 



If the sun he shining hot, do but stretch thy 
woollen chain, 



The beech is standing by, its covert thoa c&nst 

gain ; 
For rain and mountain storms ! the like thou 

noed'st not fear — 
The rain amt storm are things which scarcely can 

Rest, little young one, rast I hast thou fcrgot the 

When my bther found thee first in places &r 

Many doska were on the hills, but thou n-ost 

owned by none ; 
And thy mother from thy side for e' 



He look thee in liis arms, and in pity brought 
thee home ; 
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A blessed day for thee ! then whither would'st 

thou roam? 
A fiuthfal nurse thou hast, the dam that did thee 

yean 
Upon the mountain tops, no kinder could have been. 

Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought 

thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran : 
And twice, too, in the day, when the ground is 

wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is, 

and new. 



It will not, will not rest ! — ^poor creature, can it be 

That ^tis thy mother's heart that is working so in 

tnce? 



C3 
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Things that I know not of, helike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thou can'st neither 
see nor hear. 

Alas ! the mountain tops, that look so green and 

fair ! 
IVe heard of feaiful winds and darkness that come 

tliere; 
The little brooks that seemall pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 



Here thou need'st not fear the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou*rt safe — our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me, why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee 
again." / 



E HABVB8T FIELD. 




THE HARVEST FIELD. 

" How beautiful, loamma, how bright, 
All naving in the Bunny light, 

Yoa harvest-field appean j 
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The thistles lilac tufts, outspread ; 
And purple flowers, and poppies red, 

Mix*d with the golden ears." 

** Alas, my child, the gaudy hues, 

That thus your thoughtless sight amuse, 

Offend the fiirmer's eye : 
He would have nought hut precious grain 
To flourish on his harvests-plain. 

And wills those weeds to die. 



The world is foil of gaUant show, 
Of things by Satan taught to grow. 

That simple souls admirif ; 
But Christ on His great harvest-day, 
Shall pluck them from the wheat away. 

And doom them to the- fire.'* 




iiMTlM riWli 'iMik -{mki 




iAKT WILSOI. 



MiBT WiLSoa wu «o pretty, and possessed sncb 
k sweet temper, that die was greatly beloved by 
aU who knew her. Some children who know 
that they are handsome, become vain, prood, and 
Ql-tempered : bat It was not so with Mary. 
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Mary's parents lived only a little way from the 
city, in a neat little cottage, the walls of which 
were covered i^ith beautiful flowers. You could 
hardly imagine a more beautiful spot. 

Our little Mary was now nine years old. Her 
father had taught her to read every fine evening, 
sitting at the cottage door; and so attentive was 
she to her lessons, that she was soon able to read 
in any book with ease. 

When she attended school, she was so good a 
scholar, that her teacher appointed her a monitor 
to her class, many of whom were older than her- 
sell Mary was so kind, and affectionate, and 
good-tempered, that the whole school loved her. 
Neither was she wilful or selfish, like many little 
girls that I have seen, but she would always yield 
her will to that of others, if she found she had 
been in the wrong : for I do not wish to have the 



reader suppose that she was perfect. Far from it. 
But she did not indulge herself in bad feelings, or 
thoughts, or desires, as some young folks are apt 
to do. 

When Mary could be spared from her other 
employments, she would visit the poor, sick people 
in the neighbourhood, and do every thing in her 
power to render them comfortable. At church, 
no one was more attentive than little Mary. She 
seemed to take pleasure in the exercises, and to 
think much of her Creator, not only at church, 
but at home. Her warm young heart often seemed 
to go out to Him in prayer, and in singing hymns 
and psalms, — ^for she was a sweet singer — and 
ahe also loved to read her Bible. When she was 
at play with her little companions, she was al- 
ways cheerful and happy, and ready to oblige and 
do them good. 
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and she talked with them as much as her friends 
thought she was able to do. 

But it was painful to see how &st her rosy 
cheek grew wan and pale, and her body became 
emaciated. It now became evident that she was 
not likely to recover. Indeed Mary thought so 
henelL She now talked much to her friends 
and companions about dying, and about heaven, 
and angels, and the Saviour. She said she ex- 
pected to go to heaven, and to be very happy 
there. 

One day when her mother and three of her 
little companions were standing around hei bed- 
side — some of them weeping — " Oh my dear, dear 
mother,*' said she, ''don't weep for me. I am 
indeed going to leave you ; but I am going to a 
place where I shall be £Eur happier than ever I 
«7as here. I had a dream just now. I thoiu^ht 



I vat WHndering in a beautiful walk, when I 
fancied, oil at once — for I know it could be oj^ff 
a. Giiicy, mother — that an angel wth golJen wing? 
citme and took me by the hand, and kiEsed me, 
and said, ' Rose, you arc cotniog to live with me 
for ever.' Then I seemed to liear the Bound of 
bnrps and other deii);htful mnsic. And, oh, 
mother ! I do think I shall eoon be with tha 
angela, and with my dear Saviour." 

" My dcor child," Eaid her mother, " I hope 
God will allow you to live vdiii ub a little longer." 
" Oh no, dear mother," was the reply ; " I shall 
go very Boon to that deliglitful world you have 
so often told mo about, where the sun always 
ahines, and the flowers never faile.— Oh, — dear 
mother — kiss me — I am going now !" She then 
closed her eyes, and in a few minutes afterward 
liAT spirit fled — none knew whither — but it was 
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gone ! — The body was indeed there ; but it was 
not Mary Wilson. Perhaps Mary herself was 
already with the angels, as she hoped to be. 

Those of my young friends who read this story 
of Rose must not mourn for her, as they would 
for a bad child, one who never thought of Qod, 
or cared to mind him ; for would this not be self- 
ish and wrong ? A better way would be to love 
God, and do good, as Mary did, in the hope that 
when our spirits leave the earthly houses they 
now dwell in, and fly away to other worlds, as 
hers did, we may be prepared to dwell with her, 
and with angels, and the Savioui*, for ever 
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TIE KITE 




On look at my kite, 




In its aiiy flight; 




How pretty it flies, 




Right up to the skies^ 




With its white breast stirred. 




Just like a bird ! 




Pretty kite, pretty kite^ 




In your aiiy flight, 




\Viiat do you spy 




In the bright blue sky f 




I wish I was you, 


— .- 


To be there too. 
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Oh then how soon 
I would peep at the moon. 
And see the man there, 
Who gives me a stare, 
When I look up at nighty 
At his beautiful light. 
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Together he would catch 

A gay and plamtive snatch, 
And mmgle notes of half the feathered throng. 

For well the mocker knew 

Of everythmg that flew 
To unitate the manner and the song. 

The other birds drew near, 

And paused awhile to hear 
How well he gave their voices and their airs. 

And some became amused, 

While some, disturbed, refused 
To own the sounds that others said were theirs. 

The sensitive were shocked, 
To find their honours mocked 
By one so pert and voluble as he. 



\ 
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They knew not if 'twas done 
In earnest or in fan, 
And fluttered off in silence from the tree 

The silliest grew vain. 

To think a song or strain 
Of theirs, however weak, or loud, or hoarse^ 

Was worthy to be heai-d 

Repeated by the bird, 
For of his wit they could not feel the force. 

The charitable said, 

" Poor fellow ! if his head 
Is turned, or cracked, and has no talent left. 

But feels the want of powers, 

And plumes itself from ours, 
Why, we shall not be losers by the theft," 
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The haughty said, '' He thus 

It seems would mimic ns, 
And steal our songs to pass them for his own. 

But if he only qtiotes 

In honour of our notes, 
We then were quite as honoured, — ^let alone l*^ 

The wisest said, ** If foe 

Or friend, we still may know 
By him, wherein our greatest failing liesu 

So, let us not be moved, 

Since first to be improved 
By everything becomes the truly vidse.^ 
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SABACITY OF ANTS. 



A GENTLEMAN having had some wheat loosely 
thrown into a summer-house, in a little time ob- 
served a vast number of ants in the walk leading 
to it, and some were dragging the wheat away. 
This induced him to follow their track, and he 
found their little community settled at the root 
of a large tree, a great distance for such little 
creatures to wander in search of food. Two of the 
ants would sometimes work at one grain, and when 
tired they were relieved by two others. They had 
to travel over a large garden, and a considerable 
part of a field. The next day he slopped every 
part of the summer-house, and the attempts they 
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made to find an entrance were astonisliing, and a 
great bustle was observed by him around their 
home. At length he observed a vast number of 
tliem taking an opi/usite direction to the summer- 
house, and he traced them to a granary at a much 
greater distance. The summer-house was now 
deserted except by a straggler now and then, which 
seemed to be on the look-out, in case any thing 
&yourable should give them admittance to theii 
old store. But as that was closed for several 
days, not an ant at last was seen near it, while 
they were going by hundreds to and from the 
granaiy. The gentleman now threw the summer- 
house open, and sat himself down to watch if any 
ant approached, but no ant appeared. On the 
second day he observed a single ant wandering 
about, and then entered the summer-house ; it 
was gone in an instant. He then leffc the f>put, 
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but returning in a few hours, he found hundreds 
of the ants busy in his store ! There can be no 
doubt, therefore, but that the single ant he saw 
was a spy, and had communicated its discoyeries 
to its fellows. ** Come, my little companions, my 
little play-fellows," said the gentleman, " I sent 
you a long journey for my amusement, I will 
now repay the trouble I gave you ;** and imme- 
diately put down a quantity of wheat near their 
habitation. 
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AGAINST IDLENESS. 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From ev'ry op'ning flower ! 

How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neat she spreads the wax ! 
And labours hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 



In works of labour, or of skill, 

I would be busy too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 
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In books, or work, or healthfiil play. 

Let my first years be past ; 
That I may give for ev'iy day 

Some good account at last 

Watts^ 



A CRADLE HYMN. 

Hush, my dear ! lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed 1 
Heavenly blessings without number 

Gently £sdling on thy head. 

Sleep, my babe ! thy food and raiment, 
House and home thy friends provide ; 
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And without thy care or payment, 
All thy wants are well supplied. 

How much better thou'rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 

When from heaven he descended, 
And became a child like thee ! 

Soft and easy is thy cradle ; 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When his birth-place was a stt^ble. 

And his softest bed was hay. 

*TwaB to save thee, child, from d^nng, 
Save my dear from burning flame. 

Bitter groans and endless crying, 
That thy blest Redeemer came. 



_\ 
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THE LITTLE GIRL. 



May*8t thou live to know and fear him. 
Trust and love him all thy days ; 

Then go dwell for ever near hhn, 
See his &ce and sing his praisd. 

Watts. 



THE LITTLE GffiL TO HER PET LAMB. 

My own Pet Lamb ! I long to be 
From envy, pride, and malice free ; 
Patient and mild, and meek like thee, 

My own Pet Lamb I 

I long to know my Shepherd^s voice, 
To make His pleasant ways my choice^ 
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And in the fold like thee rejoice, 

My own Pet Lamh 1 

For me His tender care has spread 
The word's pure milk, the living hread, 
And there like thee I would be fed, 

My own Pet Lamb ! 

And if my Shepherd bid me die, 
I would not strive, I would not cry. 
But calm, like thee, before him lie, 

My own Pet Lamb J 



-^ 
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THE B££ AND TH£ VLOWSItS. 



THE BEE AND THE FLOWERS. 

MOTHER. 

Ah ! do not, — do not touch that bee f 
Stand still, its busy course to see, 

But take your hand away; 
For, though 'tis neither large nor strong^ 
It has a sting both shai-p and long. 

And soon oould spoil your play. 



CHILD. 



I did not know the bee could sting — 
I see it fly on rapid wing, 

Among the garden bowers ; 
And now it lights upon a rose, 
Kow to a jasmine branch it goes ; 

Say, win it sting iht flowers f 
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It settles where the woodbine sweet 
Twines round the tree — it plants its feet- 
How firm and £Ei8t they cling ! 
Oh, how I lore the pretty flowers, 
That bloom through all the sunny hours ! 
Pray, do not let it sting. 

MOTHER. 

Ton need not fear ; it loves, like you, 
The flowers of varied form and hue, 

They yield it honied spoil ; 
It only stings the thoughtless train, 
Who seek its life^ or give it pain, 

Or stop its happy toil—' 



Or idle drones, which labour not. 
But cat the honey it has sought 



N 
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To store the crowded hive ; 






Or msects that would enter there, 






To steal the food it brings with care, 






To keep its race alive. 






In search of flowers this food that yield, 






It flies abroad through hill and field, 






With pleasant humming sound ; 






It rests on many a blossom bright, 






That opens, &r from human sight. 






To deck the lonely ground. 






Flowers were not made for man alone. 


. 




But freely o*er the eaiih are strewn. 






To bless the creatures too; 






And many an insect-nation dwells 






Among fair buds and mossy cells. 






That we shall never view! 
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CHILD. 

Mamma, you told me it vfas God 

Who clothed with flowers the ground I trod — 

Oh, I will love him well I 
He made the flowers to feed the bee, 
And to delight a child like me. 

Who scarce his praise can tell. 



THE SHADOWS. 



MAMMA. 



The candles are lighted, the fire blazes bright, 
The curtains are drawn to keep out the cold air ; 

What makes you so grave, little darling, to-night ? 
And where is your smile, little quiet one, where 7 
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CHILD. 

Mamma, I see something so dark on the wally 
It moves up and down, and it looks very strange ; 

Sometimes it is large, and sometimes it is small ; 
Pray, tell me what is it, and why does it change t 

MAMMA. 

It is Mammals shadow that puzzles you so, 
And there is your own close beside it, my love 

Now run round the room, it will go where you go ; 
When you sit 'twill be still, when you rise it 
will move. 

CHILD. 

I donH like to see it, do please let me ring 
For Cctsy to take all the shadows away. 
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MAMMA. 

No ; Betsy oft carries a heavier thing, 

But she could not lift this^ should she try a 
whole day. 

These wonderful shadows are caused by the light, 

From fire, and from candles, upon us that Mis ; 

Were we not sitting here, all that place would be 

bright, 

But the light can^t shine through us, you know. 

on the walls. 



And, when you are out some fine day in the sun, 
1*11 take you where shadows of apple-trees lie ; 

And houses and eottages, too, — every one 
Casts a shade when the sun's shining bright in 
the sky. 



Tow, hold up your mouth, and give me a sweet 



Out ahadoiM tiaa loo! don't }'0U see it quite 



Ih yea ! mid I thank you for tellinf; ma this ; 
I'll not be abaiii of a Bliaduw a^in. 



TO THE UDY-BIRD. 

)h ! Lady-bird, Lady-bird, why dost thou roam 
hi &T from thy coinradtui, bo disl&nt from home 1 



TO THE LADT-BIRD. 
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Why dost thou, who can revel all day in the air, 
Who the sweets of the grove and the garden can 

share, 
In the fold of a leaf, who can form thee a hower, 
And a palace enjoy in the tube of a flower ; 
Ah, why, simple Lady-bird, why dost thou venture 
The dwellmgs of man so &miliar to enter ? 
Too soon you may find that your trust is mis- 
placed, 
When by some cruel child you are wantonly chased, 
And your bright scarlet coat, so bespotted with 
black, 

May be torn by his barbarous hands from your 

back. 
And your smooth jetty corselet be pierced with a 

pin, 
That the urchin may see you in agonies spin; 
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A KISS FOR A BLOW. 



I USED to visit some of the public schools of the 
city almost every day, and spend a few minutes 
in each school talking to the children. The chil- 
dren understood that, when I came into the 
schools, they were at liberty to ask me questions. 
They generally had some questions to ask. 

One day I visited one of the schools. There 
were about fifty children in it, between four and 
eight years old. 

" Children," said I, " have any of you a ques- 
tion to ask to-day ?" 

" Please tell us," said a little boy, " what is 
meant by * overcoming evil with good Y " 

" I am glad," said I, " you have asked that 
question ; for I love to talk to you about peac^ 
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and show you how to settle all difficulties with- 
out fighting.** 

I tried to think of something to make it plain 
to the children, when the following incident oo- 
corred. 

A boy about seven, and his sister about five 
years old, sat near me. As I was talking, 
Qeorge doubled up his fist, and struck his sis- 
ter on her head, as unkind and cruel brothers 
often do. She was angry in a moment, and 
raised her hand to strike him back. The 
teacher saw her, and said, ''Mary, you had 
better kiss your brother." Mary dropped her 
hand, and looked up at the teacher, as if she did 
not fiilly understand her. She had never been 
taught to return good for evil. She thought 
if her brother struck her, she, of course, most 
strike him back. She had always been taught 
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to act on this savage maxim, as most children 
are. Her teacher looked very kindly at her, 
and at George, and said again, " My dear Mary, 
you had hetter kiss your hrother. See how 
angry and unhappy he looks !'' Mary looked 
at her brother. He looked very sullen and 
wretched. Soon her resentment was gone, and 
love for her hrother returned to her heart. 
She threw both her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him ! The poor boy was wholly unpre- 
pared for such a kind return for his blow. He 
could not endure the generous affection of his 
sister. It broke his heart, and he burst out cry- 
ing. The gentle sister took the comer of her 
apron and wiped away his tears, and sought to 
comfort him, by saying, with most endearing 
sweetness and generous affection, ''Don't cry, 
Geoi-ge ; you did not hurt me much.'' But he 
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only cried tlie harder. No wonder. It wat 
enough to make anybody cry. 

But what made G^rge feel so bad, and cry t 
Poor little boy ! Little did he dream that his 
sister would give him such a sweet return for 
his wicked blow. Would he have cried, if his 
sister had struck him back with her fist, as he 
had struck her ? Not he. He would rather she 
had beaten him black and blue than kiss him as 
she did ; for striking him back again would not 
have made him feel sorry at all. It was that 
sweet, sisterly kiss — ^that gentle wiping away his 
tears with her apron — that generous and anger- 
killing affection, that led her to excuse him, and 
seek to comfort him by saying, " Dont cry, 
George; you did not hurt me much." These 
were the things that made him cry. So it would 
break anybody's heart, and make him weep, to 
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receive such kind and generous treatment from 
those whom he had injured. 

A KISS FOR A BLOW ! All the school saw, at 
once, what was meant by overcoming evil with 
good. They never will forget it. Had Maty 
struck her brother, there had been a fight It 
was prevented by her kiss. 

When others strike you, or do anything to 
you which you think an injury, always do as 
sweet little Mary did, and give a kiss for a blow, 
and there will be no trouble. They will take 
care how they wrong you, in any way, when 
they are once sure that the injuries they do 
you will not be returned. The large, strong 
body of George, his muscular arm, and hard 
blows, were not a match for the strong love and 
sweet kiss of Mary. If Qeorge had had the 
body of a giant, or the strength of a million of 
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men in his arm, Mary's sweet love and kiss^ that 
clean, soft apron wiping away his tears, and those 
gentle, but heart-piercing words, "Don't cry, 
Qeorge ; you did not hurt me much," would 
have conquered them all. What could poor 
Qeorge do ? If he had had all the arms and 
soldier's in the world to help him in his attack 
upon Mary, armed with her sweet love and kiss, 
and clean, soft apron, and gentle words, she 
would have conquered them all. 

Dear children, arm yourselves with Mary'ii 
weapons ; throw away your anger, yonr sullen 
looks, your provoking nicknames, your clenched 
fists, and furious blows, and take the sweet love, 
and kiss, and soft words, of little Mary ; then go 
forth to meet your enemies, and you may be 
sure of an easy and bloodless victory. 



THE SOO AT HIS MA8TER's ORATB. SO? 



THE DOG AT HIS MASTER'S GRAVE. 

^^He wiU not come^^ said the gentle childj 

And she patted the poor dog's head, 
And she pleasantly calFd him and fondly smird, 
But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild, 
Nor arose from his lowly bed. 

*T^aB his Master^s grave where he chose to rest, 

He guarded it night and day, 
The love that glowed in his grateful breast, 
For the friend who had fed, conirolled, carest, 

Might never &de away. 

And when the long grass rustlcil near, 
Beneath some hasting tread, 
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lie started up with a qtuvering ear, 
For he thought 'twas the step of bis Master dear, 
Returning from the dead. 

But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh. 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 

He tore the turf with a mournful criei 

As if he would force his way, or di^ 
To his much-loved Master's feet. 



So there through the Summer's heat he lay 

Till Autumn nights grew bleak. 
Till his eye grew dim with his hope's decay, 
And he pined, and pined, and wasted away, 
A skeleton gaunt and weaL 

And oft the pitying children brought 
Their ofiferings of meat and bread. 
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And to coax him away to their homes they sought,. 
But his huried Master he ne*er forgot, 
Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 

Cold Winter came with an angry bway. 

And the snow lay deep and sore, 
Then his moaning grew &inter day by day, 
Till close where the broken tomb-stone lay. 

He fell, to rise no more. 

And when he struggled with mortal pain. 

And Death was by his side. 
With one loud cry that shook the plun, 
He called for his Master, — ^but all in vain^ 

Then stretched himself and died. 



X 
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WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 

What 18 that) mother ? 

The lark, my child ! — 
The mom has but just looked out, and smHed, 
Wlien he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away with the dew on his breast, 
And ahymn in his heart, to yon pure brightsphei^, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my child ! be thy mom's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 
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What is that, mother ? 

The dove, my son !— 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow^s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove — 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 
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What is that, mother ? 

The eagle, boy !— 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm on his own mountain vigonr relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy ! may the eagle's flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 
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What is that mother ? 

The swftn, my love ! 
He is floating down from his native grove; 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings^ 
Tet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 
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THE MOUSE'S PETITIOJT. 

FOCIfD IN' TUB TRAP, WBEBX IIE HAD BKBK COMFIVBD ALL KIGE 

Oh, hear a pendve prisoner's pvayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thy heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries ! 

For here forlorn and sad I sit 

Within tliis wiry grate ; 
And tremble at the approaching mom 

Which brings impending &te. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glowed, 
And 8pm*n'd a tyrant's chain. 
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Let not thy strong, oppressive force 
A free-bom mouse detain. 

Oh, do not stain with ^iltless bluod 

Thy hospitable hearth ; 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betrayM 

A prize so little worth ! 

The scattered gleanings of a feast 
My frugal meals supply : 

But, if thine unrelenting heart 
That slender boon deny, — 



The cheerful light, the vital mr, 
Are blessings widely given ; 

Let nature's commoners enjoy 
The common gifts of heaven. 



a BBOW-SHowiit. 



The irell-tauglit, philosopliie mind 

To all compansion gives, 
Casts round the world an eq^ual eye 

And feels for all tliat lives. 



THE SNOff-SHOWER. 

See, imimnifi, t^ crrni^ nxe flying 
Fast and thickly throngh the air I 

On the branches they are lying. 
On the walks and evevy where; 

Oh, how ^ad the birds will be, 

When so many crumbs they see 1 
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mamma's answer. 

No, my little girl, 'tis snowing, 
Nothing for the birds is here : 

Very cold the air is growing, 
'Tis the winter of the year : — 

Frost will nip the Robin's food, 

'Twill no more be sweet and good. 

See the clouds the skies that cover, 
'Tis from them the snow-flakes &11, 

Whit'ning hills and fields all over, 
Hanging from the fir-trees tall. 

Were it warm, 'twould rain, but lo I 

Frost has changed the lain to snow. 
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If the KobiDs food are ni^eilin^, 
Oh, 1 hope to me they'll come ; 

I ehould like to sec them feeding 
On the window of my room ; 

111 divide with tliem mj store. 

Much I wisli I could dn mnre. 
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A ff ALK BY THE WATER. 
Ijet ua walk where reeds ore grawiDg, 

By the aiders in the mead ; 
TFbere the ciystal streama are flowing, 

Id whose waves the fishes feed. 
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There the golden carp is lavmg, 




With the trout, the perch, and hrcam : 






Mark ! their flexile fins are waving, 






As they ghmce along the stream. 






Now they sink in deeper billows. 






Now upon the surfiEUje rise ; 






Or from under roots of willows. 






Bart to catch the water-flies. 






'Midst the reeds and pebbles hiding, 






See the minnow and the roach ; 






Or by water-lilies gliding. 






Shun with fear our near approach. 






Bo not dread us, timid fishes, 






We have neither net nor hook; 






Wanderers we, whose only wishes 


' 




Are to read in nature-*s book. 

- 
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THE DOG AND THE WATEU-ULY. 

The noon wtts shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse's sUent tide, 
Then, '«caped from literaiy carfa, 
I wuiderad hy iU side. 



My ilog, now lo!t in flags and rcotl^. 

Son Gtarting into sight, 
PuTBued the swallow o'er the mciids 

With BCarce a alowtr Bight. 

It was the lime when Oiue (tisplafcd 

Its lUiea newly blo(Tn , 
Their beauties I intent Burvi-ytid, 

And one I wished my o\ta. 

With cane extended fur, I sought 

To stoL-r it close to land ; 
But still the prixe, though neMljT caught. 

Escaped my eager hand. 

Bean marVed my unsuccessftil pains 
Wilb fixed, consideiatF &ce, 



THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILT. 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 

But with a cherup clear and strong. 

Dispersing all his dream, 
I thence withdrew, and followed long 

The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I returned, 

Beau, trotting fieir before. 
The floating wreath again discerned. 

And plunging left the shore. 
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I saw him with that lily, cropped, 

Impatient swim to meet 
My quick approach, and soon he dropped 

The treasure at my feet. 
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Charmed with the sight — " The world," I cried, 

" Shall hear of this thy deed : 
My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man's superior breed. 



But chief myself I will enjoin^ 

Awake at duty's call, 
To show a love as prompt as thine 

To Him who gives me all." . 



THE SNAIL 

To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall. 
The snail sticks &st, nor fears to &11, 
As if he grew there, house and all 

Together. 
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Within that house secure he hides, 
When danger imminent betides 
Of storm, or other harm besides, 

Of weatlier. 



Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
His self'-coUecting power is such, 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 

Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone. 
Except himself has chattels none. 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasure. 

Thus Hermit-like his Dfe he leads 
Alone, on simple viands feeds, 
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Nor at his humble banquet needs 

A.ttendant. 

And though without society, 
He finds *tis pleasant to be free, 
And that he^s blest who need not be 

Dependant. 



THE FIRST GRIEF. 

** Oh, call my brother back to me, ^ 

I cannot play alone; 
The summer comes with jQower and b oo — 

Where is my brother gone ? 
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Tlie butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the sunbeam^s track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 

Oh ! call my brother back. 

The flowers run wild — the flowers we sowe«l 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh ! call him back to me." 

" lie would not hear my voice, &ir child ! 

lie may not come to thee ; 
The face tliat once like spring-time smiled 

On earth no more thou'lt see ! 



A rose's brief bright life of joy, 
Such unto him was given ; 
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Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 
Thy brother b in heaven !" 

^ And has he left the birds and flowers, 

And must I call in vain ? 
And through the long, long summer hours. 

Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade. 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh ! while my brother with me played, 

Would I had loved him more I" 
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SUEINS TO TNE LAW. 



" Gaspabd and Frantz were neighbours. They 
were in a dispute about a meadow. Frantz said, 
" The Meadow is mine." " No, it is mine," said 
Gaspard. 

Thus they contended. Frantz went to the 
Judge to get him to settle it. The Judge ap- 
pointed a day to meet them, and decide who 
should have the meadow. It was summer, and 
the meadow was ready for mowing. Gaspard 
took his scythe, and went into the meadow, and 
began to mow. Frantz saw him, went out to 
him, and said — 

"My friend, you know we are at variance 
about this piece of ground. 
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"TcB," said Gaspard; "but I know the 
meadow belongs to me, so I have been mov- 
ing it." 

"Bnt I have applied to the Judge," mid 
Frantz, " that he may decide which of ns is id 
tlie right; and be has appointed l4>-inotTOW lor 
ns to appear before him, and tell our stories, that 
be may tell to whom it belongs." 

" Frantz," answered OBspord, " you see I have 
mowed the whole meadow. I must gather the 
hay t«-morrow. I cannot go." 

" What b to be done 1" answered FrsntE. 
" How can I disappoint the Judge, who bos fixed 
on to-morrow to decide the question ) Bemdes, I 
thinl it necessaiy to know to whom the ground 
really belongs before gathering the crop." 

Thua they disputed some time. At lat^h, 
Gaspatd seized Fnmtz's hand, and said — 




" I'll tell you what, my friend, I have just 
thought of a plan to settle it." 

« What 18 it r asked Frantz. 

" Why," said Gaspard, " you go to the Judge 
alone. First tell him your reasons to show that 
the meadow is yours. Then tell him my reasons 
to show that it is mine. Argue on hoth sides. 
Why need I go at all ? I will leave it all to 
you." 

"Agreed I" said Frantz; "and since you trust 
me with the management of your side depend 
upon it I shall act for the best." 

Frantz set off the next day to meet the Judge, 
and Gaspard went to gathering the hay. Frantz 
first argued his own side. Then he began to 
argue for his Mend with all his might. The 
verdict was rendered in favour of Gaspard. 
Frantz hastened back to his neighbour. 
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" I congratulate you, friend €^a8pa^d," cried he, 
as soon as he saw him ; *' the meadow is yours, 
and I am glad the dispute is at an end." 

A kind and loving way to settle disputes, and 
manage lawsuits ! When anybody sues you, to 
seek redress by appealing to judges and courts, 
do as Gaspard did, and get the person that sues 
to argue both sides, and manage your cause, and 
state your reasons, as well as his own ; and there 
would be an end of lawsuits. 

So, in all cases when you and others get into 
disputes and difficulties about anything, say to 
them, ''My friends, go and state your reasons and 
mine — AsauE on both sides — settle it all your 
own way." 



THE BETTER L. 




THEBETmiUm 
I hear thee speak of tlie better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a happy band; 
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Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore— 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows» 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle Ivoughs ? 
** Not there, not there, my child !" 



[s it where the feathery palm-trees 
A.nd the date grows ripe imder sunn/ jflues, 
Or 'midst the green islands of glitteiii)g seas, 
Where fragrant forests pc^tsbone the hnaeze, 
A.nd strange bright bif^ on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? 
" Not there, not there, my child !*' 



Is it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold — 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
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And the diamond lights up the seoret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand- 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land? 
" Not there, not there, my child !" 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy. 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
** It is there, it is there, my child \" 



\ 
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THE STAR. 



THE STAR. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone, 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light : 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

When the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark. 
He could not tell which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 
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In the dark blue sky you keep, 
And often through my curtains peep ; 
For you never shut your eye, 
Till the sun is in the sky. 



THE POPPY. 

Uigh on a bright and sunny bed 
A scarlet poppy grew, 

And up it held its staring head. 
And thrust it full in view 

Tet no attention did it win 
By all these efforts made, 
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And less unwelcome had it been 
In some retired shade. 

Although within its scarlet breast, 
No sweet perfume was found, 

It seemed to think itself the best 
Of all the flowers around. 

From this may I a hint obtain, 
And take great care indeed, 

Lest I appear as pert and vain 
As does this gaudy weed. 



/ 
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WHO TEACDES LrTTLE BIRDS. 

Sweet bifd, I like 1« bear you sing, 
Tbia pleasant morning in the spring; 
Oh, do not fly so fiir away, 
I will not hurt you if you stay. 
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Oh, you are busy I can see, 
Building your nest in yonder tree ; 
Here is some moss, and wool, and hay, 
Tou*ll fetch it when I'm gone away. 

Who teaches little birds to make 
Their nest, mamma ? and what to take ? 
For though I both can hem and sew, 
I could not make a nest — could you ? 

God teaches all things to provide 
Itself a home, and then beside. 
They have no care for clothes you know- 
He makes their pretty feathers grow. 
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The old birds teach the young to fly, 
First a few inches, then up high, 
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And then they take their little brood, 
And show them how to find their food. 



MY LITTLE BROTHER. 

Little brother, darling boy, 
You are very dear to me ! 

I am happy — full of joy. 

When your smiling fiace I see. 

How I wish that you could speak, 
And could know the words I say I 

Pretty stories I would seek, 
To amuse you every day h— 

All about the honey bees 
Flying past us in the sun ; 



/ /t 



Birds that aing among the tnw, 
Lambs thnt in the meadows rur 

Shabe your rattle — here it is — 
Listen to its meiry noise ; 

And, nhen you an tired of tht% 
I will bring joni other toys. 



^KSSfeStt. 
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THE DOG OF ST. BEUKAr>D- 

They tell that on St Bernaid'a mount, 

Where holy monks abide. 
Still mindful of miflfortune's claim, 

Though dead to all bedile ; 
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The weary, way-worn traveller 
Oft sinks beneath the snow; 

For, where his fiEiltering steps to bend, 
No track is left to show. 

'Twas here, bewildered and aloUe, 
A stranger roamed at night ; 

His heart was heavy as his tread, 
His scrip alone was light. 

Onward he pressed, yet many an hour 

He had not tasted food ; 
And many an hour he had not knoi^-n 

Which way his footsteps trod. 

And if the convent's bell had rung 
To hail the pilgrim near, 
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It still had rung in vain for him — 
He was too fai* to hear. 

And should the morning light disclose 
Its towers amid the snow, 

To him 'twould be a mournful sight- 
He had not strength to go. 

Valour could arm no mortal man 

That night to meet the storm- 
No glow of pity could have kept 
A human bosom warm. 



But obedience to a master's will 
Had taught the Dog to roam, 

And through the terrors of the wastc>« 
To fetch the wanderer home. 



And if it be too much to say 
That pity gave him speed, 

'Ti« sure he not imwLllingly 
Pnrfonned the generooB deed. 



He scents the distant breeze, 

And casta a keen and ansioug look 
On every speck lie sees. 

And now deceived, he darts along;^ 

As if he trod the air — 
Then disappointed, droops his head 

1Titb more than human can. 



lo never loiters by the way, 
Nor Isys him down to rest. 
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ISoT seeks a refuge from the shower 
That pelts his generous breast. 

And surely 'tis not less than joy 
That makes it throb so iast, 

When he sees, extended on the snow, 
The wanderer found at last. 

'Tis surely he — ^he saw him move, 

And at the joyful sight 
He tossed his head with a prouder air, 

His fierce eye grew more bright ; 



Eager emotion swelled his breast 

To tell his generous tale — 
And he raised his voice to its loudest tone 

To bid the wanderer hail. 
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The pilgrim heard — ^he raised his head, 
And beheld the shaggy form — 

With sudden fear, he seized the gun 
That rested on his arm * 

" Ha! art thou come to rend alive 
What dead thou might'st devour? 

And does thy savage fury grudge 
My one remaining hourl" 

Fear gave him back his wasted strengtli, 

He took his aim too well — 
The bullet bore the message home — 

The injured mastiff fell. 

His eye was dimmed, his voire was still. 
And he tossed his head no more— 
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But his heart, though it ceased to throh with joy 
Was generous as before ! 

For round his willing neck he bore 

A store of needful food, 
Tliat might support the traveller's strength 

On the yet remaining road. 

Enough of parting life remained 

His errand to fulfil — 
One painful, dying effort more 

Might save the murderer still. 

80 he heeded not his aching wound, 
But crawled to the traveller's side, 

Marked with a look the way he came. 
Then shuddered, groaned, and died ! 
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Where poppies hang their heavy heads, 
Or where the gorgeous sun-flower spreads 
For you lier luscious golden beds, 

On her broad dibk. 

To live on pleasure's painted wing, 
To feed on all the sweets of Spring, 
Must be a mighty pleasant thing, 

If it would last. 

But you, no doubt, have wisely thought. 
These joys may be too dearly bought, 
And will not unprepared be caught 

When Summei'^s past. 

For soon will fly the laughing hours, 
And this delightful waste of flowers 
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Will shrink before the wintry showers 

And winds so keen. 

Alas! who then will lend you aid, 
If your dry cell be yet unmade, 
Nor store of wax and honey laid 

In magazine 1 

Then, Lady Buzz, you will repent. 
That hours for useful labour meant 
Were so unprofitably spent. 

And idly lost. 



By cold and hunger keen oppressed, 
Say, will your yellow velvet vest, 
Or the fair tippet on your breast. 

Shield you from frost' 
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Ah ! haste your winter stock to save, 
That snug within your Christmas cave, 
When snows fell fest and tempests rave, 

You may remain. 

And the hard season hraving there, 
On Spiing's warm gales you will repair. 
Elate through crystal fields of air, 

To bliss again. 



TO A GREEN-CHAFER ON A WHITE ROSE. 

You dwell within a lonely bower. 
Little chafer, gold and green, 

Nestling in the fairest flower. 

The rose of snow, the garden's queen. 




258 TO A GBEEIC-CHAFER ON A WHITE BORE. 

There yon drink the crystal dew, 
And your shards as emeralds bright. 

And corslets, of the ruby's hue, 
Hide among the petals white. 

Tour fringed feet may rest them there, 
And there your filmy wings may dose. 

But do not wound the flower so &ir 
That shelters you in sweet repose. 

Insect ! be not like him who dares 

On pity's bosom to intrude, 
And then that gentle bosom tean 

With baseness and ingratitude. 



IL 




THE JOYFUL SPRING. 

The iuyous spiing has ixxae again, 
It glads my hetit to see 

Tlie biirinQiing of the tender griua^ 
The bla«aoias of tlio tr«e. 
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Oh, I do love the hreath of spring, 

It is 80 soft and clear, 
It seems to have its dwelling-place 

In some far purer sphere. 

Agsdn the melody of birds 

Is wafted o'er the vales, 
And through the wilderness of green 

The balmy zephyr sails. 

The primrose, eldest child of spring, 

Its showy head uprears, 
And yellow cowslips lave their brows 

In morning's dewy tears. 

Now forth the busy former goes, 
And roots out all the weeds, 
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And carefully prepares the earth 
To sow the various seeds. 

I too must well unprove my mind. 

And cultivate the soil, 
And then the harvest will reward 

My spring and summei*'s toil. 

If it neglected lies in youth, 
'Twill prove a barren field 

And in the autumn hour of life 
No golden harvest yield. 



:fr4*- 
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THE BIRD SET FREE. 

She opened the cage, and away there flew 
A bright little bird, as a sweet adieu 
It warbled in haste, and parsed the door, 
And felt that its sorrowful hours were o'er. 

A hymn of freedom it seemed to sing, 
To utter its thanks for an outspread wing, 
In joy that now in the boundless air. 
It might go any and everywhere. 

And Anna rejoiced in her bird's delight ; 
But her eye was wet as she watched its flight ; 
'Till this was its song that she seemed to hear ; 
And merrily warbled, it dried the tear. 
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'^ My prison was sad, but my keeper kind 
In all, but holding a bird confined : 
She ministered food and drink to me, 
But Oh, I was longing to join the free ! 

I sat shut up with a useless wing. 
And looked with sorrow on every thing ; 
I lost my voice and forgot my song, 
And pined in silence the whole day long. 

My fluttering bosom she loved to smooth ; 
While the heart within it she could not soothe 
*Twas homesick still for the sweet green trees, 
My feathery kindred and wild-wood breeze. 

I then broke forth with a plaintive air. 
And asked why I was a captive there ? 



Hhe tried to t«ll, but the did not know, 
And the door threw open to let me go. 

But I will go back with & mellower pipe, 
To her when the cherries are round and ripe, 
And sing SKCure from my le&fy Best, 
On the topmost brSinch as I lock my fe^L 

My merriest not«a shall then be heard, 
And draw her eye to her franchised bird; 
The burden then of my song shall be. 
Air/or the vringed, and earth/or thee I " 



Ijr up, — let us greet 
T)ie seaaoD bu sweet, 

For winter is gone :— 
The flowere are springing, 
The little birds are singing, 
rbeir soft notes rii^ing, 

And bright is the sun I 
Where all was drest 
Jn a snowy vest, 
'."here grass is growinK, 
With dewdrops glowing, 

And flowers are seen 

On beds so green. 






All round the grove, 
Around and obovp, 

Sweet muEiK floats, 
Asjiow loudly hieing, 
How softly sighing, 
The njglitingale's plyinj; 

Her tuneful notea, 
And joyous at spring. 



Uerci 
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— U]i, children, to Heiivaii 
Let yoiu' BODgE be given ; 

Join with all oftture 
lo praise ttie Creator. 



THE REINDEER. 



Rbiitdeeb, not in fields like ours 
Full of grass and bright with flowers ; 
Kot in pasture-dales where glide 
Never-frozen rivers wide ; 
Not on hills where verdure bright 
Clothes them to the topmost height, 
Hast thou dwelling ; nor dost thou 
Feed beneath the orange-bough ; 
Nor doth olive, nor doth vine 
Bud and bloom in land of thine ; 
Thou wast made to feed and &re 
In a region bleak and bare ; 
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In ft dreary land of enow 
Where green weeds can scarcely grow! 
Where the skies are grey and drear ; 
Where 'tis night for half the 7ear ; 
Reindeer, where, unless for thee. 
Human dweller could not be ! 

When thou wast at first designed 
By the great Creative Minil — 
With thy patience and thy speed ; 
With thy aid for human need ; 
With thy gentleness ; thy might ; 
With thy simple appetite ; 
With thy foot so framed to go 
Over frozen wastes of snow, 
Thou wast made for sterner skies 
Than horizoned paradise. 
Tliou for frozen lands wast meant. 
Ere the winter's frost was sent ; 
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And in love he sped thee forth 
To thy home, the frozen nortli, 
Where he hade the rocks produce 
Bitter lichens for thy use. 

What the camel is, thou art, 
Strong of frame, and strong in heart ! 
Peaceful ; steadfast to fulAl ; 
SeiTing man with right good will ; 
Serving long, and serving hard ; 
Asking but a scant reward : 
Of tlie snow a short repast. 
Or the mosses cropped in haste ; 
Then away ! with all thy strength, 
Speeding him the country^s length. 
Speeding onward, like the wind 
With the sliding sledge behind. 
What the camel is, thou art— 
Doing well thy needfiil part ; 
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Through the hurning sand he goes, 
Thou upon the upland snows ; 
Gifted each alike, yet meant 
For lands and labours different ! 

Meek Reindeer, of wondrous worth ; 
Treasure of the desert north, 
Which of thy good aid bereft, 
Ten times desert must be left ! 
Flocks and herds in other lands, 
And the labour of men*8 hands ; 
Coined gold and silver fine, 
And the riches of the mine, 
These, elsewhere, as wealth are known. 
Here 'tis thou art wealth alone ! 
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them, they will be dispofled to do the same towards 
U8. But if we are harsh and rude towards our 
fellow-creatures, we can expect nothing better on 
their part, in their conduct towards us." 
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SiTAtLOW I when fi'om us you went, 
Wlio held up your little wing ; 

And now winter's blsfts are spent, 
Whu returns you in the spring 1 

Who told you flowery May had come, 
And tliBt trues in (jrafn were dreat — 

That 'twas tiuu' to make ahome 
Of clay, and softly line tli« ncstf 

Vuu caimot answer, but 1 own 
A book that will the secret tell,— 

On the Bible leaf is ahown 

Tin Qud that teaches you m woQ. 
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Nature is to you his word, 

But his grace must teach my heart : 
Will he instruct you, thoughtless hird, 

And not to me his grace impart ? 

no ! for on the holy page 

The kind permission is imprest, 
That I may go, in childhood's age, 
To Jesus, that I may be blest. 

1 may ask God to make me love 

My Saviour, and obey his will ; 
Then, swallow, as you dart above, 
My willing heart will fly fi-om ill. 

Then shall my happy soul, at last. 

By the same hand that guides thy wing. 

Be led beyond life's wintry blast 
To heaven, an everlasting spring. 




TIE ROGE-TIH. 



Ah ! dearest child, your njee-tree spaTii, 

And cant it not away; 
IThough it hag i/et no blossom bore. 

It may some future day. 

Tou know not how, by this death-Btruke, 
You might yoimtU condemn ; 

If yow should, like the roM-tree, prove 
A useleas, fniitless 8t«m. 

Should yOD, by the great Lord of si!, 

In such a case be found ; 
Oh, may he never cut you down — 
» of the ground ;" — 



S?8 
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B mi^rcy spare ynir lite. 
Till, by hie foaUring care, 
The beauteous bloBsams of hie gne* 
Tout barren heart may bear. 

Then spare your roae-tree yet » yxar, 
And when you on it gaze, 

Think " Qod in heaven has abn fixed 
The mewiim nf my dajB." 



THE LOVE OP TRUTH. 
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THE lOVE OF TRUTH. 



It is related of the late President Washington, 
when about six years of age, that some one made 
him a present of a hatchet ; of which being, like 
most children, vei-y fond, he went about chopping 
everything that came in his way, and going into 
the garden, he unluckily tried its edge on a 
cherry-tree, the bark of which he injured so much 
as to leave veiy little hope of its recovery. The 
next morning his fstther saw the tree, which w&h 
a great fstvourite, in that condition, and inquired 
who had done the mischief, declaring he would 
not have taken five dollars for the tree, but no- 
body could inform him. Prefr^ntly after^ how- 
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THE LOTS OF TBUTH. 



ever, George came ^ith the hatchet in his hand, 
into the pLice where his father was, who imme- 
diately suspected him to he the culprit. '' (George/* 
said the old gentleman, '' do you know who killed 
that beautiful little cheny-tree yonder in the 
garden?** The child hesitated for a -moment, 
and then nobly replied, " I cannot tell a lie, Pa ; 
you know I cannot tell a lie, I cut it with my 
hatchet.** "Run to my arms, my boy!*' ex- 
claimed his father, " run to my arms. Qlad am 
I, George, that you killed my tree ; for you hav« 
paid me for it a thousand fold ! Such an act of 
heroism in my son is of more worth than a thou- 
sand cherry-trees, though blossomed with silver 
and their fruits gold." 
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A D1AL06UE. 



Brother, what a pretty flower! 

There heside are hundreds, see ! 
What a charmmg little bower, 

For the honey-making bee ! 

Sister, know your pretty prize 
Has a charm beside its bloom ; 

For though lovely are its dyes, 
Sweeter yet is its perfume. 

Brother, tell who fixed the rose 

On the scented hedge-row thorn- 
Made it thus its leaves disclose 
In the silver dew of mom? 
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Slfiter, on that lowly thorn, 

Bending now with glittering dew, 

Gladdened by the light of mom, 
Know the pretty flow'ret grtw. 

Brother, though you've truly said. 
You have not yet answered me ; 

Tell who all these branches spread, 
Tell who made the parent tree ? 

Sister, know that beauteous bush. 
Where the robin oft hath sung, 

And where sings the merry thrush — 
From a tiny seed it sprung. 

Brother, yet I must inquire : 

Though the boughs and blossoms feed, 
Though the seed produce the brier, 

Some one must have made the seed ? 
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Yes, 'twas He who framed the earth, 
Spread aloft yon azure sky, 

Gave the royriad stats their birth, 
Gaye to every flower its dye; 

Blessed all living things with life — 
Worms that live beneath the clod. 

Birds that soar 'bove tempests' strife— 
lie whence we have being— CJodI 
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